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Painesville Nurseries 
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We are again in position to offer to the trade the product 
of great blocks of Nursery Stock. VARIETIES are proven 
standard varieties. QUALITY is proven S. & H. Co. qual- 
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For Season Of 1923 


Pears, Cherries and Roses 
Are 
OUR LEADERS 


A Complete Variety List 
of 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENT- 


AL TREES, SHRUBS, PEREN- 
NIALS, EVERGREENS. 





W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 77 Years 





A General Variety 
Nursery Stock 





35,000 Norway Maple and American Elm, 
also 
Montmorency and Early Richmond 
Cherry 
1 year in car lets or less. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 
BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
































Princeton Products 
Are 


Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens of high 
grade for the wholesale trade 


Princeton Nurseries 
Princeton in New Jersey 
August first 1923 























THE MONROE NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED i847 


Offers a fine stock of Speenmen 
Evbergreens, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. 





Will be nleased to quote on your liet of wants. 





I. E. ILGENFRITZ SONS’ CO. 
MONROE - - - - - MICHIGAN 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
LB. ILGENPRITE SONS’ Co.'s Cetebrated Graft and Stock Planter col Fiemor 
——— = 





HILL'S EVERGREENS 


For Lining Out 


Also complete assortment of deciduous trees 
and shrubs in seedlings, cuttings and once 
transplanted sizes fur Fall 1923 and Spring 
1924 shipment. Cover your requirements 
early. 

Let us quote you on SPECIMEN EVER- 
GREENS, BOXWOODS and ROSES. 
Complete assortment of choice varieties at 
reasonable rates. 

CATALOG OF EVERGREENS 
Write for information regarding Evergreen 
catalog imprinted with your name. Well 
prepared booklet with descriptions and illus- 
trations. 

PLATE BOOK OF EVERGREENS 
Thirty-five selected photographs of Ever- 
green trees and Evergreen plantings. 5x8 in- 
ches, genuine leather binder. Some pictures 
in beautiful hand colored effects. Sent on 
approval. Price $7.50 

Your patronage is always appreciated. 

SEND FOR WHOLESALE TRADE LIST. 


The D. fill Nursery Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Box 402, Dundee, Ill. 


Evergreen Specialists -;: 





Largest Growers in America 
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THIS PAGE PRESENTS 








American Nurseryman Dircetory of American Plant Propagators 


Listing Nursery Concerns Which Specialize in Production of Young Stock, 
Including That Which Has Heretofore Been Imported 


The American Plant Propagators’ Association, Organized in 1918, Will Hold Its Sixth Annual Meeting 


in Atlantic City, N. J., June, 1924. F. W. von Oven, Naperville, Ill., Secretary 
TWO-INCH BLOCKS ONLY ARE SOLD IN THIS DIRECTORY. EACH BLOCK $6.00 PER MONTH UNDER YEARLY 
CONTRACT, INCLUDING PUBLICATION ALSO IN THE “AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN” 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


FOR LINING OUT 


Complete assortment of Evergreens in- 
cluding Firs. Junipers, Spruces, Pines, 
Yews, Arbor Vitaes, Cedrus, Taxus, Riotas, 
etc. Also deciduous ornamental trees and 
shrubs in wide variety. Your patronage 


is appreciated. 
Write for Wholesale Trade List 


The D. HILL NURSERY Co., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


Naperville Nurseries 


TREES 
SHRUBS PERENNIALS, Etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Growers of 


EVERGREENS 


LINING OUT STOCK 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 





Place Order Early 
LINING OUT STOCK 


Fall 1923 - Spring 1924 


ONARGA NURSERY CO. 
Cultra Bros., Mgrs., Onarga, Ill. 











BOX BARBERRY 

VIBURNUM PLICATUM 

SPIREA—ANTHONY WATERER 

| WEIGELA—EVA RATHKE 
Write for Quotations 


The Conard & Jones Co 


Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 


Monthly Journals 


Under Yearly Term 








GRAPE VINES 


My stock of grape vines this year will 
consist of both one and two year. The 
two year will all be from one year 
transplanted. The one year from cut- 
tings planted this spring, 1922. 
Varieties principally Moore’s Early and 
Concord. My one year vines will be 
graded strong as follows: 

l-year XX—Equal to 2-year-1 

1-year-No.-1 1-year-No.-2 

l-year-No.-3 


“Correspondence is Solicited’’ 


'| FAIRFIELD NURSERIES, “*tanveano. | 


CHARLES M. PETERS, Proprieter. 














FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS and SHRUBS 


We are growing and offer for sale 
for the spring 1923 forest tree seed- 
lings and shrubs, and lining out stock, 
such as Betula Nigra, Catalpa Speci- 
osa, Cornus Florida, Elm, Poplar, 
Locust, Walnut. 

SHRUBS 

Altheas in varieties, Barberry Thun- 
bergii seedlings, Calycanthus, Deut- 
zias, Loniceras, California Privet, 
Amoor River North Privet, Amoor 
River South Privet, Spirea Van Houtil, 

Write for quotations. 


FOREST NURSERY CO. BOYD BROS. McMinnville, Tenn. 





Box 402 Dundee, Ill. TELEPHONE, NAPERVILLE No. 1. 
{ 
co THIS SPACE BOBBINK & ATKINS 
|| ROSES—Rosa Hugonis $5.00 Per Month Re acl miteckeaes 
SHRUBS— In Two Nursery Trade brids, Euonymous, Hex glabra. 


Complete collection of choice Ever- 
greens, our own grafting. 

Azaleas mollis, Japanese varicties. 

Choice Herbaceous Plants, of the leas 
common varieties. 

Hybrid Tea Roses, budded. 

When in New York do not neglect to 
= on us—Ten miles from New York 

ty. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 











IT IS NONE TOO SOON 
to secure your Lining Out Stock. We 
have good stands, a large assortment 
Seasonable weather and everything is on 
the jump. Send your want lists as soon as 
possible. Selling close on some items already 
Have especially nice stocks of Nuts, Oaks. 
Orienta! Plane; Climbimg Roses, Wis- 
taria, Weigelia; Grape Vines, etc., ete 
Wholesale Only. 


Atlantic Nursery Co., Ine, 


BERLIN MARYLAND 








EVERGREENS 


SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS | 
FOR LINING OUT 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIS1 


(HE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 


“WE GROW OUR OWN TREES.” 


| 
CHESHIRE, - - - CONN. 


| 
| 








EVERGREENS 


Seedlings—Transplante—Cuttings 
grown under glass 


MILLIONS OF THEM 


Also a list of Apple, Shade Trees, 
Hedgeplants, Shrubs, Vines, and Peony 
Send for our latest wholesale list. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, lowa. 





Little Tree Farms 


AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Millions of Evergreens : and Deciduous Trees 


Complete in grades and sizes 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Firs, Junipers, Arborvitae, Pines, Spruces, 


Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lindens, Elms, Etc. 





& AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 


419 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








prererrenngenggen is 
BERRY PLANTS 


For fall 1923 we offer a nice 
stock of SNYDER blackberry 
and ST. REGIS raspberry. Free 
from mosaic and other diseases. 


Prices attractive. 


Goerge D. Aiken, Putney, Vt. 


Grown In Vermont, ‘‘ITS HARDY” 























FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 


FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


Send for our catalogue 
89 STATEST., 








Carr’s Nurseries 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 


JUNIPERS, RETINOSPORAS 
and THUYAS 


for bedding and lining ont. 


Price List forwarded on request. 
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Best Tree Digger on Earth 














stantly Adjustable. — 
Strong, LIGHTEST Draft 

















Write for Descriptibe Circular and Prices 


STARK BRO’S 


Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
LOUISIANA, MO. 











L. R. Taylor & Sons 


Topeka, Kansas 


We Offer for Fall 1923 
Apple Trees 


Peach “ 
Plum “ 
Apricot “ 
Cherry “ 


Apple Seedlings 
Japan Pear Seedlings 





























W. T. HOOD & CO. | 


Old Dominion Nurseries 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


We want Cut Leaf Birch—adv'se sizes you can furnish and 
prices. 
We offer 
Apple, Standard Pear, Peach, Plum, Concord 
Grape one and two year: California Privet 
(one year', Amoor River South one 
and two year, Extra fine; “lagnolia 
Grandiflora (all sizes). 
Roses (budded). 


Send Us Your Want List for Quotation 




















The Source of RELIABLE Nursery News 


Is the Nursery Trade Journal 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR NURSERYMEN 


Those who are content 
with a side issue 
Get side issue results 





The only publication in America devoted to the Nur- 
gery Trade as a Main Issue is the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 











Completely Covering 
The Nursery Trade 


A Real Trade Journal Read From Coast 
To Coast and Highly Indorsed by 
Leaders Everywhere Is 


Che American Murserpman 
Rochester, 2. ¥. 
Bane 
USINESS announcements in this Chief 
Exponent of the American Nursery 
Trade reach every nurseryman culti- 
vating ten acres or more in every State 
in the Union. The only publication of the kind. 
Loyal to the best interests of the trade and lead- 
er in movements which have characterized trade 
progress for a quarter of a century! Absolutely 
independent. 
BRISTLING WITH TRADE NEWS 
AN EDITORIAL POLICY OF NOTE 
ADVERTISEMENTS FACE READING 
ALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


A TRADE JOURNAL THAT IS READ 
SPECIAL FEATURES IN EVERY ISSUE 
Advertising: $2.80 Inch. Subscription: $2.00 Per Year. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 
Box124, Rochester, N.Y. 
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"AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---- August, 1923 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Commuaications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; alxe articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations.4 We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce phutographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenen, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

Advertising—Advertising forms close on the 25th of each 
month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be on hand one week 
earlier... Advertising rate is $2.80 per column-width inch. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” in distinctive in that it 
reaches an exceptional list and covers the field of the busines« 
man engaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. 
Here ix concentrated class circulation of high character—the 
Trade Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertine- 
ments that do not represent reliable concern. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” willl be sent 
to any address in the United States for $2.00 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.50 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, pos- 
tal or express money order ix used. Three yeurs $5.00, in U. s. 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor, Manager 








AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling ef 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An 
feralexns policy im harmony with the growing ethics of moders 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of og that makes for the welfare of the trades and of each of tte 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 

SF This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Ab ly and independent in all P 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the cast- 7 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in tts char- 7 
acter and International in its circulation. 2 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent. 

It repr ts the Its of American industry im ome ef the ? 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of , 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- ‘ 
tion. 








3° State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 4 
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Fleu, Jr., Conyers B.......... MD GE eencnsucadecnehhaeases 44 
Forest Nursery Co.......... Forest Seedlings, Shrubs......... 31 
Franklin Forestry Co........ Rtetteny Get SOOO 2. cccscccccecs 31 
Graettinger Nursery ....... Landscape Stock, Specimen Trees 42 
Henry Field Seed Co....... Peony Divisions Wanted......... 44 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... WE GET <i bane vdincnenauneods 31 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialist ............ 30 
Hilltop Nurseries .......... Rlning Gut Steaks «2. cccccccccoscs 48 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M........ General Nursery Stock .......... 30 
Hood & Company, W. T...... General Nursery Stock .......... 32 
Hotaling, William ......... Apple Buds from Bearing Trees.. 45 
Howard-Hickory Co.........-Peach Pits ..........seeeseeeeees 48 
Hubbard Company, T. S.... Grape iVnes, Berry Plants........ 49 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurs.. General Nursery Stock .......... 52 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E......General Nursery Stock .......... 30 
insurance Co. of N. America..Parcel Post Insurance ........... 39 
Jackson & Perkins Co...... Ornamental Stock ........0.0006. 34 
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Kelley, Charles E........... General Nursery Stock .......... 50 
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Manager Wanted .......... For Wholesale Dept. ...........+. ce 
Monroe Nursery ............ Specimen Evergreens, Etc. ....... 30 
Mountain View Nurseries .. Special Announcement .......... 48 
Mount Arbor Nurseries..... Fruit Tree Stocks .........++s0+. 46 
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Northeastern Forestry Co....Evergreen Seedi’gs and Transp’ts. 31 
Mat Growing ..cccccccccece By Dr. Robert T. Morris.......... 45 
Old Dominion Nurseries..... Standard Nursery Stock........ . 32 
Onarga Nursery Co.......... Ornamental Nursery Stock....... 45 
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Painesville Nurseries ...... General Nursery Stock .......... 29 
Parker Brothers Company...Special Announcement .......... 44 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries.General Nursery Stock .......... 47 
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Princeton Nurseries......... Ornamental Nursery Stock ...... 30 
Process Color Printing Co.. Colored Plates .............s00s: 50 
Reeds W. Gi GB GeRccccccccts Cherry, Pear, Apple, Peac.h...... 49 
Rice Brothers Company..... -General Nursery Stock .......... 45 
Rochester Lithographing Co.. Colorado Plates .............455: 51 
Rockfalil Nurseries ........ Special Announcement .......... 48 
Rosemont Nursery Company..Fine Texas Roses, Privet......... 43 
Rosenfield Peony Gardens . Select Varieties Peonies ......... ta 
Ross-Gould Letter Co........ THOS CIS |. inc cdicccoahsasbates 46 
Rupert Floral Co........... Nursery Greenhouse for Sale..... 48 
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Scarff & Son, W. N......... a i ee 47 
Schifferli Nurseries, F. E... Grape Vines, Currants, Gooseber’s 45 
Scotch Grove Nursery...... a Pere eee ee 49 
Sherman Nursery Co........ General Nursery Stock........... 31 
Silver Hill Nurseries........ General Nursery Stock .......... 50 
Skinner & Co., J. H......... Apple Seedlings, Trees........... 49 
Smith Company, W. & T.... General Nursery Stock .......... 30 
Southern Nursery Co....... Tennessee Natural Peach Seed... 49 
Stark Bros. N. & O. Co....... The Stark Tree Digger .......... 32 
Storrs & Harrison Co....... General Nursery Stock ........ oo @ 
Summit Nurseries .......... Pena “TOORD «cas ccassssscnsaenes 50 
Taylor, M. L.......... ++eee+ Apple Seedlings and Grafts....... 51 
Taylor & Sons, L. R........ Special Announcement .......... 32 
Turner Brothers ........... Class Cloth for Hotbeds, Etc...... 50 
Vincennes Nurseries......... Cherry A Specialty .......... soos @ 
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J. P. PREFERRED STOCK Orders or Information? 
Specialties 
For FALL 1923 and SPRING 1924 ase 9 9 
include 








HYBRID TEA ROSES 
HYBRID RUGOSA ROSE, GROOTENDORST 
ROSE, PAUL’S SCARLET CLIMBER 
STANDARD or TREE FORM ROSES 
CLEMATIS 


(Large flowering and Paniculata) 


DUTCHMAN’S PIPE 
(True Aristolochia Sipho) 


BLEEDING HEART 
(Dielytra Spectabilis) 


TREE HYDRANGEA P. G. 


(also bush form P. G. and Arborescens Sterilis) 


TREE LILACS 


(assorted French varieties) 


together with a good general list of Roses, Shrubs, 
Vines, Perennials, Fruit and Shade Trees. 


In planning your next season’s campaign it will be 
to your advantage to figure with us. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


ROSE GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN 


NEWARK NEWYORK STATE 
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A nursery catalogue ought to sell trees—and sell 
them for the nurseryman who sends out the catalogue. 
An agent talks about the firm he represents; a cata- 
logue ought to do the same thing. If it does, it be- 
comes a real “salesman” instead of a hand-book of 
varieties. 


We have not only complete equipment for illustrat- 
ing and printing catalogues for nurserymen, but our 
Secretary, John Watson, who handles our nursery 
printing department, adds to our printing service a 
thorough knowledge of selling trees, the result of 
over twenty years’ experience in the nursery busi- 
ness. 


That combination ought to interest you if you want 
to try a new and different catalogue; a salesman for 
your goods and representing your firm. Co-operation 
with our clients, to make the best of printed sales- 
mansbkip, is our aim. 


May we send you samples of our work and give 
you an estimate on your next catalogue? 


THE DUBOIS PRESS 


Horticultural Color Printers 
Rochester, New York 


Y 


























LUCK AINT! 
IT’S MANAGEMENT. 


The man who plans wisely and provides early for 
the coming seasons is progressive. 


In buying, remember our stock is priced right, 
sold and handled on a QUALITY plus SERVICE 
basis. 


We offer Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, 
Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Privet, Barberry, Small 
Fruits, Perennials, French Fruit and Rose Stocks, 
and Connecticut Grown Seedlings in Barberry 
Thunbergii and Rosa Multiflora Japonica. In 
short; a full line. 


Be satisfied nolv that you Will be satisfied 
later, by buying the Stock that Satisfies. 


Send Us Your Want List. 
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Survey of Nursery Conditions on the Pacific Coast 


An Illuminating Account of the Planting and Marketing Situation in the States of Utah, Oregon, California, Idaho and 
Washington—By the Executive Secretary of the Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen—Planting Schedules— 
Responsibility in Production—Propagating Stocks. 


The executive secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen, C. A. 
Tonneson, for years has made comprehen- 
sive surveys of Nursery trade conditions 
on the Pacific coast and has published his 
observations for the benefit of the trade. 
One of these general surveys by Secretary 
Tonneson is presented in the last issue of 
the Western Florist, Nurseryman and Seed- 
man. Secretary Tonneson says: 

A completed survey of Nursery, fruit 
tree planting and fruit marketing condi- 
tions covering the States of Utah, Oregon, 
California, Idaho and Washington, recent- 
ly made, indicate a strongly normal de- 
velopment the coming season—1923-1924— 
in pear, prune and apricot, normal in peach 
and cherry, while in apple conditions are 
more uncertain owing to the delayed mar- 
keting of last year’s crops. Further an- 
alyzing the situation on the Pacific Coast, 
the total counts of stocks as compared 
with prospective demand indicate that 
pear, prune and apricot trees will be in 
greater demand than supply, while peach 
and cherry may be more nearly equal to 
demand; but the factor of supply and de- 
mand, rather than that of cost of produc- 
tion, will likely govern in determining the 
market values of these five classes of Nur- 
sery stock for the planting season, 1923- 
1924. In apple trees caution need be ob- 
served by Nurserymen to propagate close- 
ly on the basis of last year’s business with 
provision for such expansion in produc- 
tion as may be needed for any increase of 
trade definitely in sight. If present de- 
mand does not require the average pro- 
portion of apple trees on hand usually sold, 
then such part which remains unsold and 
is suitable should be carried over into 2- 
year-olds. 

Planters, especially in California, are de- 
manding peach and apricot trees in large 
quantities, but Nurserymen there are pre- 
paring to June bud quite extensively on 
stock to be produced from peach pits plant- 
ed this season. Also, the canning com- 
panies have a large proportion of last 
year’s pack of peaches on hand and un- 
less that is sold before the next canning 
season opens, the canneries will pack less 
than last year and be more discriminating 
when buying again, which may affect the 
demand for trees to some extent. 

PLANTING SCHEDULES 

Prospective for season 1924-1925 total 
counts indicate a plant, during the present 
dormant season, of over 400 tons of peach 
pits on the Pacific Coast, more than three- 
fourths of which are in California. In Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Washington peach stocks 





are used for the propagation of prune, ap- 
ricot and peach trees, and therefore the 
amount of peach pits planted in these 
states, about 85 tons, appear to be in line 
with normal requirement. If however, the 
crop of peach seedlings from more than 
300 tons peach pits in the south are up to 
average stand and used mostly for peach 
and apricot trees, it is quite likely the crop 
of these for season 1924-1925 will be lar- 
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ger than planters require, and if so, a like 
condition may arise as prevail now with 
grape vines. The problem to adjust for 
normal plantings to meet all requirements 
by planters for the classes of trees grown 
on peach stock at the same time to pre- 
vent waste of material, labor and money 
should be carefully considered by Nursery- 
men interested, at or before the close of 
the year 1923. Effective co-operation will 
serve for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 

During a course of years there prevails 
an average demand in commercial markets 
for the various fruit crops and the in- 
creased demand, or market development, 
is a gradual process, a matter of growth. 
The dried fruit, the canners and the fresh 
fruit distributing organizations are doing 
well to expand, based on a yearly average 
of from ten to fifteen per cent. Naturally, 
in channels of world-wide marketing, there 
are fluctuations, but as a rule it is a safe 


plan to observe the law of averages. When 
any Nurseryman, in the language of one, 
takes “a gambling chance,” to double or 
treble his plant, he shoulders a risk and 
too frequently far more disastrous than 
anticipated. 

Planters in Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and other states of same latitude prefer 
trees which caliper not less than half an 
inch and measure at least three and one- 
half feet and up as compared with any- 
thing smaller. In some parts of California 
smaller sizes of fast growing classes, es- 
pecially peach and apricot, also pear, are 
quite satisfactory to planters, owing, per- 
haps, to a longer season. The leading and 
most successful Nurseries now aim to pro- 
duce trees of larger caliper than formerly. 
They are bending every effort to eliminate 
the unsalable portion of stock which for- 
merly absorbed too much of the profits of 
the business. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN PRODUCTION 

At least two of the leading Nurseries on 
the Pacific Coast have established a stan- 
dard of practice which appears to work 
out very satisfactorily and in principle em- 
bodies features which aid to standardize 
production and _ stabilize the business. 
Prior to a season’s operations, plans are 
carefully mapped out as to the number and 
the grade of each variety of the different 
classes of stock it is desired to produce. 
The cost of getting the trees to the pack- 
ing shed stage is determined by figuring 
on the rental of land, cost of seedling 
stocks, scions, grafting, budding, planting, 
cultivation, trimming, digging, and every- 
thing else pertaining to production includ- 
ed. Foremen, and in some cases sub-fore- 
men, are then given charge each of one or 
several divisions, according to size of the 
plant. A certain minimum wage is stipu- 
lated and paid at specified intervals; then 
at the close of the season, or at packing 
time, a certain bonus is paid, based on 
percentage of the number of trees pro- 
duced which come up to the required 
specified standard. The total cost to the 
packing shed stage, including the bonus, 
is figured so as not to exceed a specified 
rate per tree. This serves to divide res- 
ponsibility in many essential details per- 
taining to production and developes initia- 
tive on the part of those in charge of the 
growing operations. They have an inter- 
est in the stock which, in part, is theirs un- 
til delivered to fill orders. Whether dur- 
ing working hours or while at leisure, un- 
der this system, they are constantly plan- 
ning and seeking to make a high record, or 
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Marked Attainments by Pacific Coast Nurserymen 


Outlined by the Tireless Executive Secretary of the Association Which has Just Held Its Annual Convention at Boise, 
Idaho—An Address Before the American Association of Nurserymen’s Convention in Chicago 


Attainments Through Co-operation 

According to the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture approximately 50 per cent of the 
average fruit crops, for the past five years, 
and about 60 per cent of the commercial 
fruit covering same period, in the United 
States, have been produced on the Pacific 
Coast, territory covering six states whose 
total population is perhaps less than that 
of the State of Illinois. In the State of 
Washington, 35 years ago, the total apple 
crop was about five car loads, while for the 
past five years Washington has exceeded, 
on the average, all other states in commer- 
cial apple production. These facts are cited 
to show the efficiency of methods in prac- 
tice in the different branches of horticul- 
ture together with other influencing agen- 
cies in connection also with the Nursery 
vocation and the matter of publicity. 

When the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen was organized, 20 years ago, it 
adopted the policy of co-operation with 
authorized officials, in the control of injur- 
lous insects and plant diaseses for the rea- 
son that in the development of commercial 
fruit production it was deemed essential 
that planters should be protected from the 
ravages of fruit pests in every practica! 
way. There are instances where the laws, 
rules and regulations, and inexperienced 
inspectors have caused unnecessary bur- 
dens for Nurserymen, but as an Association 
we have contended for fair play, and by co- 
operating with the various organizations 
of planters, horticultural, state and political 
bodies, have caused changes to be made 
which make operations more practical for 
Nurserymen while safeguarding planters. 

As an illustration indicating harmonious 
endeavor on the Pacific Coast to solve the 
inspection problem beyond question if pos- 
sible, J. E. Stansberry, State Inspector Ore- 
gon State Board of Horticulture, was re- 
quested to appear on the program of our 
Nurserymen’s convention to be held that 
year in Portland. We had reached the 
conclusion that if the horticultural inspec- 
tors were compelled to go into every Nur- 
sery, each in his respective district, at least 
once during the growing season, that they 
could ascertain the general condition of 
the growing stock, and advise the Nursery- 
men what remedies, if any, were needed to 
keep products clean, and Mr. Stanbery was 
asked to talk on that subject. His reply 
was: “I will be glad to take part on your 
program, but as to the necessity of inspecl 
tors advising with your Nurserymen that 
would seem unnecessary, for Nurserymen 
know more about fruit pests and are more 
helpful to keep them from spreading than 
are my subordinate inspectors. I believe 
your Nurserymen’s organization is handling 
that matter very well.” The reply for the 
program committee was that the State law 
seemed to be directed against the Nursery- 
men as a class of anticipated violators, 
and that it might not be good policy to 
depend on one criminal looking after an- 
other. But here is the point. 

Possibly 90 per cent og the Nurseries in 
each of the Pacific Coast States are produc- 
ing clean stock, are scrupulously careful 
to keep out any in infestation, the remain- 
ing 10 per cent either because of ignorance 
or carelessness may cause trouble for all 
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in any way connected with the fruit grow- 
ing industries. Nurserymen do not have 
police power to compel the few of their 
vocation who are negligent to clean up, 
but inspectors do if after their summer 
visit and conference that course becomes 
necessary, before or at shipping time. 
While making a survey of Nursery con- 
ditions in Oregon last winter, the Oregon 
State Board of Horticulture held their an- 
nual session. I was requested to appear at 
their meeting regarding the plan of co- 
operation on the part of inshpectors and 
Nurserypmen. By unanimous vote at that 
meeting, the Board made it an order that 
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inspectors should go into every Nursery 
in their respective districts, at least once 
during the growing season, ascertain condi- 
tion and advise with Nurserymen regarding 
any essential to keep stocks clean. The 
Horticultural supervisor in Washington has 
agreed on a like order and the officials in 
California are working along the same line. 
Gentlemen, members of the American As- 
sociation, the whole question of interstate 
or federal inspection hinges on the prob- 
lem of keeping the stock clean while grow- 
ing, in all the Nurseries throughout the 
ckountry, up to the time of shipping, and 
with proper co-operation it can be done. 
The 10 per cent or whatever proportion 
of Nurserymen throughout the country who 
are wilfully negligent or too ignorant to 
pass for a required standard of cleanliness 
of stock should be legislated out of busi- 
ness. National inspection of Nursery stock 
signifies national cleanliness of such stock, 
and is more easily and economically at- 
tained at the start while in the Nursery 
than at destination of shipments. Such en- 
deavors naturally afford opportunity for 
favorable publicity, and far more than that 
serves to stabilize the business. 
Advertising and publicity for the direct 
benefit of the Nurserymen began on the 
Pacific Coast about 30 years ago. Three 
horticultural and farm journals took the 
lead. The Pacific Rural Press in California, 
the Northwest Horticulturist in Washing- 
ton, and a little later the Rural Northwest 


in Oregon. At first Nurserymen hesitated 
to venture; their custom being to sell 
through canvassing agents and to planters 
in local territory, so much as they could 
and to burn the rest. As a starter the pub- 
lisher of the Northwest Horticulturist, be- 
ing at the same time a dealer in Nursery 
stock, arranged with a number of the lead- 
ing Nurseries for them to use advertising 
speace on the basis of payment for same 
in Nursery products at wholesale prices. 
Within a few years good business develop- 
ed both for the Nurserymen and this jour- 
nal. At one time 42 Nurseries were telling 
the public through their advertising spaces 
in this publication what particular varie- 
ties of trees they each had to offer plant- 
ers and the merits of their products. The 
financial support thus derived, indirectly 
from the Nursery firms, enabled the pub- 
lisher to devote a large portion of the news 
columns to matters of educating for plant- 
ers. Practical fruit growers, representa- 
tives of marketing agencies and instruc- 
tors in educational institutions became con- 
tributors, giving information for the bene- 
fit of planters in the development of com- 
mercial fruit groiwng, and there was gen- 
eral co-operation on the part of all these 
agencies. Planting of orchards developed 
by leaps and bounds. Ambitious real es- 
tate dealers saw opportunity to make 
money by subdividing large tracts of land, 
and by means of advertisements in the 
daily press caused colums to be written 
boosting tree planting regardless of need- 
ful preparation and adaptibility of specific 
varieties to each of the various localities, 
with the result that many of the inexperi- 
enced planters lost considerable money. In 
some cases production of fruit develpoed 
faster than marketing facilities to handle. 
At one time a machine was invented for 
pulling out prune trees in Oregon for lack 
of a profitable fruit market. 

The boosting and planting boom, largely 
the result of misdirected publicity, caused 
Nurserymen to be misled by an anticipated 
demand for which they doubled and trebled 
their plants, finding when ready to sell 
there was no market value, because supply 
exceeded demand all out of proportion. 
Planters took what was needed at their 
own bids, and Nurserymen in all parts of 
the Pacific Coast lost money. Many quit 
the business; others liquidated and started 
anew. 

But a substantial foundation had been 
laid. Publishers of the rural journals, Nur- 
serymen, planters, fruit marketing agencies 
and the transportation people all became 
alert to the fact that gradual development 
is essential for stabilized horticultural in- 
dustries, that their various interests are 
closely related each to the other, with the 
resulting system of co-operation now estab- 
lished. 

Nurserymen have observed the value and 
importance of judicious advertising, and the 
leading firms are using space liberally with 
direct message to planters specifying the 
Nursery products offered, while the pub- 
lishers cover matters pertaining to methods 
of production, adaptation and the market- 
ing problems in news columns. They also 
realize the importance of co-operation with 
planters in marketing problems. For in- 
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stance, in the commercial apple districts 
of Wenatchee and Yakima last fall when 
more than 25,000 carloads of fruit were de- 
layed in being marketed for want of cars, 
and the growers’ money and credit were 
tied up in the crop, it was worse than use- 
less to urge planters to set out more trees. 
The need was for combined pressure on the 
part of all rural and commercial organiza- 
tions to compel those in charge of and con- 
nected with transportation to supply ship- 
ping facilities promptly. 

The Pacific Coast Association of Nursery- 
men has also determined that development 
of market for commercial orchard crops is 
based on average gradual growth. That to 
over-stimulate planting in any marked de- 
gree through any form of publicity may 
cause reaction both to planters and Nur- 
serymen. After the 18th Amendment took 
effect, the grape growers in California be- 
came enthused over the prospective pro- 
fits indicated by market reports, from the 
sale of grapes both fresh and raisin. In- 
stead of gradual increase, plants of vines 
were multiplied by the square mile. While 
making a survey of Nursery, orchard and 
marketing conditions in May, 1922, inquiry 
was made of several Nurserymen as to 
when in their opinion the peak would be 
reached in vine production. The major- 
ity estimated one year, others two or more 
years. Seven months later while on a 
second survey, I found hundreds of thous- 
ands of well-rooted grape vines for which 
there was no market, andl a number of 
Nurseries burned the equivalent of profits 
realized the year previous in that class of 
stock. The grape growers also suffered 
from a tumbling market to the extent of 
nearly losing their marketing organization. 
In the Northt it was asserted that fruit re- 
frigerator cars were used in transporting 
grapes to the extent of gluttitng eastern 
markets, preventing a fair distribution of 
these cars to the apple districts. A man- 
ager of a shipping association in Oregon 
went so far as to say the Volstead Act 
ought to be repealed on the ground that 
it was the cause of improper allcoation of 
fruit cars causing great losses to apple 
growers. 

In July, 1920, the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen adopted measures pro- 
viding for a more stabilized business, safe 
for investment and affording a fair margin 
of profit with general satisfaction alike to 
planters. The initiation in this move was 
made by such leaders as Messr. M. Mce- 
Donald, A. Brownell, S. A. Miller, F. A. Wig- 
gins, most of whom are present at this 
convention, and several other leading Nur- 
sery firms of the Coast. The hearty co- 
operation expressed at the start has been 
maintained for three years. Under this 
plan a Board of three Trustees are elected 
who employ an executive secretary on full 
time with duties outlined. A short, con- 
cise statement of ethics was adopted pro- 
viding for fair play, obligating all members 
to conform to sound business methods, ren- 
der honest service, and to guarantee a 
square deal to customer, competitor and 
supplier, thus co-operating to maintain the 
standard of dependable Nursery products, 
for the mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 
This bears the signature of all members 
and of all applicants before they are ad- 
mitted. 

Through this form of co-operation we 
have brought pressure to bear in prevent- 
ing price quotation of trees in newspaper 
advertising, for the reason that such prac- 
tice tends to demoralize the business, low- 
er the standard quality of Nursery pro- 
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ducts with resulting dissatisfoction to both 
planters and Nurserymen. For a like rea- 
son we have established the practice of 
keeping the seedling stocks in the hands 
of those engaged in the Nursery vocation 
as a business occupation. We are receiv- 
ing resulting benefits from very effective 
advertising in efforts to standardize prac- 
tice by means of surveys to determine 
available supply of Nursery stock compared 
with prospective demand and fruit mar- 
ing conditions. These surveys are con- 
ducted on the same principles as are gov- 
ernmental and commercial collection of 
statistice with this difference that the in- 
formation obtained is revealed in time to 
be of benefit for all Nurserymen instead 
of for speculators only. This is one of the 
essentials of the fair play covenant, and it 
is impossible to have effective co-operation 
among Nurserymen when either a minority 
or a majority are working in the dark as 
to condition of supply and demand. 

Three years ago the survey revealed the 
fact that Nurserymen were preparing to 
bud and grow more than twice as many 
Italian prune trees as possibly could be 
used by planters. Through the executive 
office, which was so empowered, a meeting 
was called of Nurseries interested, about 
25 firms, 19 responded with representation. 
Voluntarily bid lists were reduced, reduc- 
tion averaged about 35 per cent., with the 
result that market for this class of stock 
was kept in a stabilized condition while 
planters obtained all the trees required at 
prices not above market values. Of three 
Nursery firms not at that meeting, but 
realizing the situation, one plowed up 200, 
000 bud seedlings, two-thirds of that crop, 
the second plowed under 100,000, about 
half, and the third stated the saving to 
him was more than $2,500. 

The Yakima Valley is the leader on the 
Pacific Coast in apple tree production. 
Two years ago like conditions as to over 
supply confronted Nurserymen there, and 
similar method adopted resulted in a re- 
duction of about 25 per cent. of bud list. 
Nurserymen realize that such adjustment 
has been a protection against loss, while 
demonstrating that co-operation on a fair 
play policy is practicable. 

We are further stabilizing the business 
through efforts to determine market values 
of stock, based on two factors. First, the 
cost of production analized in four parts:— 
(a) to the packing shed stage, (b) the 
average amount grown unsold necessary 
in conducting a business, (c) overhead ex- 
penses, and (d) the reasonable profit mar- 
gin. The second factor is the condition of 
supply and demand, and which dominates 
after the stock has been grown and when 
it enters the channel of trade. When mar- 
ket values are thus established on the part 
of leading Nurserymen a definite price 
range is not so difficult to maintain. “There 
is less cause for shopping on the part of 
large buyers either for fruit plantations or 
on the part of the landscape people. Should 
the question of legality of making surveys 
be raised, then the same question will apply 
as to the right of the Government and of 
commercial bodies collecting statistical in- 
formation. As illustration of injustice and 
loss to producers who are not in position 
to avail in matters of crop conditions, a 
leading packing concern on the Pacific 
Coast has a force of men in the field cover- 
ing adjoining states buying cattle and mak- 
ing surveys as to available supply and de- 
mand of live stock and other farm pro- 
ducts. A couple of years ago the reports 
coming to the office indicated to the man- 
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ager that the potato crop was below normal 
more than 50 per cent and that prices at 
which they were selling was below mar- 
ket values. Before this situation became 
something like $75,000. Had the produc- 
ers, this packing concern quietly bought 
about 100,000 sacks. Prices soon rose to 
actual market value and the packer cleared 
somethning like $75,000. Had the produc- 
ers conducted this survey, the money ob- 
tained by the speculator would justly have 
been in their possession. 

Another attainment for which advertis- 
ing and publicity in connection with other 
agencies have exerted very helpful infiu- 
ences is the production of a better quality 
of stock with less percentage of mis-named 
varieties. Naturally in commercial fruit pro- 
ducing sections the varieties required are 
fewer in number as compared with the needs 
for domestic orchards. Two years ago a bill 
was introduced in jhe Legislature of Ore- 
gon which contained a clause providing that 
if more than five per cent of trees sold by 
any Nurseryman to planters in that state 
were found untrue to label, then such Nur- 
seryman would be liable in an adequate 
amount to cover any resulting loss. At the 
committee session conducting the hearing 
on this bill, Nurserymen representing 
about 75 per cent of the acreage of fruit 
stock Nurseries in Oregon were present, 
and to the astonishment of some of the com- 
mittee members, no cbjection on the part 
of the Nurserymen was made to that pro- 
vision. The fact that Nurserymen as a 
body are ready to guarantee stock 95 per 
cent true, backed by penalty proviso, indi- 
cates such desirable improvement as will 
benefit both Nurserymen and planters, and 
some valuable publicity on that point has 
resulted. 

One of the objects in conducting surveys 
the past year was to ascertain total sup- 
plies of the various ornamental stocks in 
the different sections as compared with 
demand with a view of devising suitable 
advertising projects. It was soon discover- 
ed that the amount of ornamental stocks 
which is in suitable condition is so limited 
compared with demand that Nurserymen 
are realizing the need of increased pro- 
duction in many particulars. The margin 
of profit which is necessary for a satisfac- 
tory ornamental Nursery business and its 
stability for the future will depend more on 
a high quality, pleasing form of stock than 
has been the case in the past. Co-operation 
with that end in view will serve to simplify 
the advertising problem and make any 
form undertaken more effective. 

Nurserymen on the Pacific Coast have 
determined that publicity and advertising 
constitute a forceful and necessary power 
in the expansion of business and general 
market development, when properly direct- 
ed and controlled, and that it may become 
both wasteful and detrimental to business 
stability when improperly undertaken and 
wrongly directed. 


Many state governors in the United 
States have indorsed the plan for a “gold 
star highway” in honor of fallen heroes 
in the World war. The roads will be lined 
with trees, or concrete markers where trees 
will not grow, each bearing a gold star in 
honor of a fallen hero. 

J. B. Pilkington’s brother, Guy M. Pil- 
kington, presiednt of the Oregon Florists 
Club and identified with the Pilkington 
Nurseries, Portland, Ore., recently under- 
went a second surgical operation for in- 
testinal trouble. 








John P. Rice recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Geneva, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce for the fourth time. 
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The Origin and Growth of Trade Ethics 


By M. Q. Macdonald, of the Unfair Competition Bureau of the Paint 
and Varnish Industries, Washington, D. C. 





ties of many trade organizations were 

along lines that were obviously in 
conflict with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, or 
were so far in the twilight zone that by good 
luck rather than good management they 
avoided serious difficulties with the depart- 
ment of justice. “Trade Ethics,” properly so- 
called formed but a small part of their pro- 
gram. The term “Unethical Practices” so 
ofien found in the articles of early trade 
organizations often meant little else than 
price cutting, and attempts to correct these 
so-called “Unethical” conditions frequently 
brought an association to grief. Probably 
the most recent example of this kind may 
be found in the recent opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the UWnited States in the 
Linseed Oil Case. As said by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, the bureau to which the de- 
fendants subscribed, from time to time 
“Gave counsel concerning ‘Unfair Merchan- 
dising’ and the necessity for establishing 
sound policy by constructive co-operation.” 
He referred particularly to an inquiry by a 
subscriber as to whether a competitor had 
sold under their published price. 

However, this narrow idea of the mean- 
ing of the words “Unethical” and “Unfair” 
is very rapidly disappearing and more at- 
tention is being given to objectionable prac- 
tices, very often inherited by an industry, 
—practices involving moral turpitude, in- 
flicting injury on customers as well as com- 
petitors. Conspicuous examples of such 
practices are commercial bribery and the 
false advertising or misdescription of 
goods. 

As early as 1913 paint manufacturers took 
the first step toward wiping out the mis- 
branding evil. Since that time they have 
not permitted the use of the names “White 
Lead” and “Zinc” without qualification, un- 
less pure goods were offered. When other 
pigments are added, the word “Compound” 
is likewise added to the label in conspicu- 
ous type. More recently, similar stand- 
ards were applied to shellac. Only pure 
shellac may be labeled “Shellac” and added 
material, up to 50% by weight must be in- 
dicated by the word “Compound.” If the 
product contains less than 50% shellac it 
is called imitation shellac or shellac sub- 
stitute, or it is given an arbitrary name 
which does not mislead or deceive the un- 
sophisticated purchaser. “Truth in Adver- 
tising” is now the slogan of the entire ad- 
vertising fraternity, and practically every 
state has enacted laws applying generally 
the principle which the paint industry vol- 
untarily applied speciifically to its own pro- 
ducts ten years ago. If further vindication 
is necessary, it may be found in the recent 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Winsted Hosiery case declaring mis- 
branding a form of unfair competition, and 
in the opinion of Federal Judge Rodgers 
who said: “Business concerns that resort 
to dishonest devices of this nature must 
understand that they cannot add to their 
revenues or maintain their business stand- 
ing of methods of competition which the 
law brands as ‘unfair’ and therefore un- 
lawful.” 

Because of the importance of the prin- 
ciple involved in the first misbranding case, 
the Unfair Competition Bureau, at the re- 
quest of the directors of the paint and 
varnish associations filed a brief amicus 
curiae with the Supreme Court. It is per- 


N« many years ago the principal activi- 


haps not too much to hope that our indus- 
try had its influence in establishing these 
principles as part of the law of the land. 

I presume that Nursery stock has been 
falsely advertised and mislabeled. Very 
few industries have not suffered from this 
evil in one form or another. If your in- 
dustry has been affected by this practice, 
your first step toward its elimination must 
be the establishment of standard names 
and definitions. If the same name has 
come to mean three or four different things 
it is difficult to urge that the present use 
of one of them is improper. 

When misdescription of goods is resort- 
ed to, not only are purchasers deceived, 
but competitors who label their products 
properly are seriously handicapped in the 
struggle for business. This is a subject 
well worth the serious attention of any 
progressive trade association. If the 
language of the trade is permitted to be- 
come debased and corrupted, the deception 
of the public is sure to follow, for the un- 
sophisticated purchaser does not and can- 
not be expected to keep in touch with the 
shades of meaning that different words ac- 
quire, sometimes slowly, in various indus- 
tries. 

A manufacturer specializes in a certain 
line and knows the language of that trade, 
but the man on the street buys shoes, 
gloves, furs, clothing, pillows, lumber, food, 
cutlery, paint,’ varnish and countless arti- 
cles, some frequently, some very infre- 
quently. He thinks that he knows that 
Sheffield razors are made in the Sheffield 
district in England; he aften believes that 
Hudson Seal is the skin of a seal from the 
Hudson Bay district; he perhaps believes 
that Australian wool is wool from Aus- 
tralia; and he had reason to believe that 
silk was the product of the silk worm. 
Each of these trade descriptions has been 
the subject of controversy. It is often diffi- 
cult to ascertain the extent of the con- 
sumer’s knowledge of the meaning of de- 
scriptive words. We all know that Brus- 
sels carpet does not now come from Brus- 
sels, that German silver is not silver or 
German, and that Irish potatoes do not 
come from Ireland, but what do we expect 
when we buy a handkerchief labeled “Irish 
linen,” or a shirt labeled “English Broad- 
cloth?” The question may be purely aca- 
demic, but what would you have expected 
a few years ago if you had bought “Scotch 
Whiskey?” If a word no longer indicates 
origin, but merely refers to a type or class, 
there is no misdescription; but unless the 
secondary meaning of the word has been 
accepted by the purchasing public, its use 
on any but the genuine article is wrongful 
and it makes no difference that the spur- 
ious is as good or even better than the 
genuine. As the, Supreme Court of New 
York has said: 

“Although the false article is as good 
as the true one, the privilege of deceiving 
the public even for their own benefit is 
not a legitimate subject of commerce.” 

One of our Federal Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals has expressed the same idea some- 
what differently: 


“You may not deceive the purchaser for 
his own benefit. The public will not be 
permitted to be deceived even for their 
own good. A purchaser has the right to 
buy the particular article he desires, and 
to be protected in the purchase.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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Pacific Coast Conditions 
(Continued from page 35) 
reach a definite goal. The manager of a 
Nursery employing over 100 men and 
whose firm is a leader in the production 
of ornamental stocks, remarked that one 
of his foremen, under this plan, earned 
$250 per month last season, was furnished 
in addition a car for his private use and 
the service rendered for the Nursery was 
considered low priced at that. Another im- 
portant feature, with this plan, is that the 
owner or manager of the Nursery so con- 
ducted, is likely to aim for more definite 
results when planning the year’s opera- 
tions, to avoid accumulation of more than 
25 per cent of unsold stock at the wind-up 
of the season, for that ratio should cover 
the variation in wants by the public and 
no more than that proportion of total 
costs of production to the packing shed 
stage, should be added in making up the 
factor of cost of what is actually sold. 
PROPAGATING STVUCKS 

More attention is being given to the 
selection of propagating stocks, both root 
and bud. The Jap pear seedling does not 
succeed so well as the French on soils in- 
clined to be wet. There appears to be a 
great increase in peach root knot in the 
south. In one Nursery, containing about 
two acres of peach seedlings, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent was affected and the 
whole lot was dug and burned. A leading 
Nursery is preparing to grow a crab apple 
orchard for the production of seed in order 
to get vigorous and uniform type of seed- 
lings. Bud selection work has been carried 
out on the Pacific Coast for some years 
with varying results. In citrus. trees 
there appears to be greater mutation than 
with the deciduous. Lemon and orange 
groves are expensive to keep in condition 
and every tree must respond in a good 
measure of production to make the grove 
pay. Buds are, therefore, selected from 
vigorous trees of desirable quality, but it 
has been determined that vigor and a de- 
sirable quality of fruit, hud sticks and buds 
can only be maintained when the tree is 
kept in a properly nourished condition re- 
gardless of the first few years’ perfor- 
mance. Realizing the need of larger and 
more uniform sizes of peaches for canning 
the Southern California Canners’ Bureau 
has interested the Bureau of Plants at 
Washington, D. C., in connection with a 
local college to carry out a series of ex- 
periments with root stock for a propaga- 
tion extending over a period of several 
years, to determine what is best for vary- 
ing conditions and soils. In connection 
with this bud selection experiments, on 
deciduous trees will also be taken up, 
aprropriation having been made for that 
purpose in Congress. 

Dr. Paul Grigsby and William Smith of 
Louisiana, Mo., are going into the orchard- 
ing business on a good sized scale out west 
of Louisiana, where they are joint owners 
of a farm. 





Two thousand two hundred North Caro- 
lina farmers have signed a pledge to adhere 
strictly to certain fundamental things in 
successful farming in 1923. Among the 
provisions enumerated are these: 

Improve orchard by setting out trees and 
berries. 

Beautify the homestead. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be 
regularly on your desk. A business aid. 
Bristling with exclusive trade news-. Ab- 
solutely independent. NOT OWNED BY 
NURSERYMEN. 
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Recommendations for A. A. N. Market Development Work 


In his report on Market Development a 
portion of which was published in the July 
issue of the “American Nursery Trade Bul- 
letin,” F. F. Rockwell presented to the June 
convention of the A. A. N. an interesting 
resume of the work of the last fiscal year. 
Seventy per cent of those newspaper edi- 
tors to whom the Association’s articles on 
planting were sent, he said, reported that 
they were using the articles in their 
papers. Two clipping bureaus provided 
1400 clippings of the articles; from other 
sources 700 clippings were received. He 
thinks 10,000 articles were actually pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Rockwell said: “As the total cost of 




















F. F. ROCKWELL, Bridgeton, N. J. 





there articles was about $3,700, the cost per 
article amounted to 37 cents for each 
article used. Practically every article was 
used in its entirety, occupying an average 
of 2-3 of a column to a full column. This 
amount of space could not have been pur- 
chased for many thousands of dollars. 

“Along with this, too, there has been a 
tremendous growth in the interest in plant- 
ing and gardening in this country; which is 
the cause and which, the effect, it would 
be impossible to say—like the old problem 
as to which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg? 

“Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
during the last two years there has been 
probably a greater interest on the part of 
the general public in planting than in the 
preceding twenty years. The various gar- 
den and horticultural publications have in- 
creased their circulation as never before, 
and several new ones have sprung up. The 
daily papers are giving an ever-increasing 
amount of space to planting and particular- 
ly to home beautification. 

“In addition to this, several other organ- 
izations have been supplying the press reg- 
ularly with articles which directly or in- 
directly cannot fail to help increase the de- 
mand for the Nurserymen’s product.” 


W. O. Garee, Springdale, Ark., plans to 
start a Nursery at Lamar, Ark. 








NURSERYMAN WANTED 


A growing concern wishes to communi- 
cate with a party interested in a larger 
opportunity in the nursery business, who 
has had experience in either production 
or selling departments. Investment ad- 
vantageous but not essential. Address, 
B-11, care American Nurseryman, Roches- 








ter, N. 








Recommendations For 1923-1924 


Realizing that the effectiveness of any 
publicity or advertising work depends to 
a very great degree upon its continuity, 
your Committe recommends the following 
program for the coming year. 


1. Continuation of newspaper arti- 
cles, putting same on weekly 
basis, giving fifty-two instead of 
forty as supplied last year. We 
have allowed for this item the 
OR OE iviecn cokes danveveonesdd $5,000.00 


2. The addition of mat illustrations 
to accompany some of the read- 
er articles. We believe that this 
would increase very greatly both 
the number of articles used, and 
their effect’'veness. While it may 
not be possible to send illustra- 
tions with all articles, we sug- 
gest using as many as can be 
obtained up to the sum of...... 500.00 


3. Booklets. We suggest the prep- 
aration of three new booklets 
similar in size to the two already 
available: 

One on small Fruits for Home 
and Commercial Use. 

One on the proper handling 
and planting of Nursery 
stock. 

One on the after care of plants, 
covering pruning, spraying, 
mulching, summer and win- 
ter care, etc. 

These booklets to be sold at cost 
to members of the Association. 

4. The addition of two sets of col- 
ored lantern slides, one on Fruits 
and Small Fruits, and one on 
Beautification of the Home 
Grounds. There have been 
many requests from magazines 
and the large newspapers for 
good photos, illustrating plant- 
ing. We would suggest start- 


ing a collection of photos, in a 
moderate way, as soon as pos- 
sible. 


5. Continuation of Advertising Ser- 
vice to Members, in supplying of 
cuts, booklets, seals, and other 
advertising helps. This service 
is practically self-supporting. 

6. We believe that this Association 
should have a film or two pre- 
senting in the modern, universal 
language the story we wish to 
tell. We urge the most serious 
consideration of this most ef- 
fective method of market de- 
velopment, but we hesitate to 
make any recommendation con- 
cerning it because of the cost, 
which would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,000.00 for each film. 


7. School Essay Contests ......... 1,000.00 
Last, but by no means least, we 
most earnestly recommend a 
substantial campaign to secure 
the widest possible use of the 
school prize essay plan. 

i I,  hedtcdvcans caus 500.00 


$7,500.00 

Bertrand H. Farr, Wyoming, Pa., Nurser- 

ies, lectured last month before the Look- 

out Mountain Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
irises and peonies. 


Secretary F. Cranefield, of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society addressed the Com- 
mercial Club at Menominee, Wis., recently 
on “Our Natural Resources for Fruit Rais- 
ing.” 

J. C. Vaughan, Chicago, is reported to be 
well on the road to recovery from an oper- 
ation which he underwent during the A. 
A. N. Convention in June. 
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our parcel 
post patbads ? 
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damaged but insured 


VERY Parcel Post 

Shipment you 
make is in danger of loss 
or damage. Parcel Post 
Insurance protects you 
against the many risks 
of transportation. 
There is no red tape. 


Enclose a coupon from 
a North America Cou- 
pon Book with each 
package. It is automat- 
ically insured. The entry 
upon the stub is your 
shipping record. Claims 
settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


MAKING 





Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance. 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
SHIPPING 
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Insurance Company of North America, Third & Wal:.ut Streets, Philadelphia. Dept Q-8 


SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 
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CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 
Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 
they affect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 
Absolutely independent. 
Published Monthly by 
AMBRICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
3B State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOUNDER OF AMERICAN NURSERY 
TRADE JOURNALISM 


E FIRST Nursery trade paper in 
America was established in 1893, as 
long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclusive 
direction of Ralph T. Olcott, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and un- 
trammeled lines. 
“The dean of Nursery Trade Journal- 


ista."—John Watson. 











American-Grown Manetti 
W. B. Clarke, San Jose, Cal., in his ad- 
dress before the California Association of 
Nurserymen said on the subject of rose 


stocks: 

There is still another class of rose pro- 
duction,—Manetti stocks so widely used 
for grafting in greenhouses throughout the 
country. These can still be imported. The 
San Jose district alone could produce all 
the Manetti stocks used in the United 
States without the slightest difficulty and 
without any increase in the present pro- 
duction of wood. This sounds queer, but 
the idea is that sufficient wood is now 
thrown away. Only the heavier part of the 
stronger canes is used for making up bud- 
ding stocks. The light wood and the tips 
are burned and these are all that could be 
used here for growing grafting stocks as 
anything else couldn’t stand the pressure of 
Santa Clara Valley soil and sunshine and 
would grow too big! Then why aren’t they 
grown? 

One of our San Jose firms did grow 400,- 
000 and sold them all in the Bast last fall. 
The main trouble is that the price is too 
low to be very tempting. How about qual- 
ity? T’ll tell you an amusing thing that 
happened to me. We grew a few thousand 
last year at our San Jose place for an ex- 
periment we intended to make, but decided 
not to use them. On an inquiry for graft- 
ing stock we sent samples and didn‘t get 
the order. He bought imported stock. But 
he fell short and so ordered two or three 
thousand after all. A little later I saw 
him and he bawled me out good and prop- 
er; said he had a serious kick to make. I 
invited him to get it out of his system so 
he would feel better and he proceeded to 
do so. His kick was certainly unique. He 
wanted to know why in the some place 
or other I sent him such good stuff after 
sending such bum samples. (I wish all 
my kicks were as pleasant to listen to.) To 
make the story short, the man who got 
out the samples probably thought he would 
show the customer some “real classy” stuff 
so took nice husky ones which considerably 
exceeded the ideal lead pencil size. The 
main point I am getting at is that 
he imported and was “peeved” at me for 
not letting him know we had that kind 
of material so he could have used it entire- 
ly for his grafting. Any time “the powers 
that be” want to stop importation of 
Manetti, California will produce aj) the 
country wants and at a reasonable price, 
but not below the cost of production. So 
much for rose growing in California. 
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LATEST STEPS IN ETHICS 

The subject of Trade Ethics, about which 
the American Nurseryman has had so much 
to say, single-handed, is growing apace. 
And now other horticultural trade journals 
are forced to recognize it. 

The matter is here to stay! The Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, all the sec- 
tional Nursery trade associations, and sev- 
eral of the state Nursery trade associations 
have formally recognized it. Codes of 
ethics are regular Nursery association fea- 
tures now. The battle has been won! 

At its convention last June the A. A. N. 
greeted heartily and applauded loudly the 
feature in its carefully prepared program 
which presented a valuable paper read by 
the author, M. Q. McDonald, of the unfair 
competitive bureau of the paint and varnish 
industries. The major portion of Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s address is given in this issue. It 
means something to the American Nursery 
Trade. !t mean: much to the American 
Nurseryman which foresees the far-reach- 
ing effect, directly and indirectly upon the 
Nurcery industry. Readers should post 
themseives upon this subject now and keep 
tp with the procession. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the American As- 
rceciation of Nurserymen, to have as its 
presiding officer for this fiscal year a man 
who has been foremost in this work of es- 
tablishing trade ethics. Harlan P. Kelsey 
is an ardent advocate of all that the term :m- 
plies, and in the particular phase which has 
to do with bribery and corruption in busi- 
ness practices he has been very active and 
efficient both in his own state of Massa- 
chusetts, and also in connection with fed- 
eral and other state laws. He expects in 
the near future to see Massachusetts lined 
up in the first half dozen states which have 
adopted measures against bribery. The 
New England Association has taken strong 
ground on the subject. 

New Jersey has such a law. In another 
column of this issue are the bribery laws 
just adopted by Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan. Mr. McDonald says: 

“Section 5 of the Michigan law appeals to 
us as one of the most important sections. 
Such a provision now appears in the laws 
of Michigan, New Jersey and Louisiana. 
By making both parties equally guilty and 
equally subject to punishment under all 
circumstances, the bribe-giver and the 
bribe-taker are forced by the law inte a con- 
spiracy of silence. Neither can safely dis- 
close the facts. The possible escape of 
ALL guilty parties is avoided by limiting 
the offer of immunity to the first person dis- 
closing the facts. Instead of relying on the 
knowledge that the other party dare not 
disclose the offense (as is the case when 
both parties are equally subject to punish- 
ment), each will be less willing to place 
himself in the hands of the other. Thus, 
the section will serve the best purpose of 
all criminal laws—PREVENTION RATHER 
THAN PUNISHMENT. Granting immunity 
only with respect to the offense actually re- 
ported, it avoids the possibility of report- 
ing a single, and perhaps trivial offense, 
and thereby receiving immunity from pros- 
ecution for numerous and more flagrant 
offenses.” 

The value of this provision is evident. 
It should be a feaeture of every law on 
this subject, for the reasons Mr. McDonald 
cites. 

The Maryland law of 1918 prohibits brib- 
ery by Nurserymen, and those engaged in 
selling greenhouse supplies to employes of 
public and private parks and grounds. 
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There is no good reason for discriminating 
against these industries. Mr. McDonald 
would be very glad to see the law so broad- 
ened as to apply generally to all who in- 
dulge in these practices. He’s sure that the 
best business sentiment of the state would 
approve. Indeed, it is a little embarrassing 
to openly oppose such a measure, except 
on the ground that the practice does not 
exist; and unfortunately business experi- 
ences shows that it does exist. “Certain- 
ly,” says Mr. McDonald, “the paint and 
varnish industries would not object to a 
more comprehensive statute. If an amend- 
ment is ever introduced, we will be there 
to support it.” 

The American Nurseryman joins heartily 
with Mr. McDonald, President Kelsey and 
all others who are working to procure Fed- 
eral and State legislation of this kind gen- 
erally. American business needs this purg- 
ing. 


THREE-DAY FRUIT TOUR 

Tours of orchards by horticulturists, fruit 
growers and experiment station workers 
are of increasing occurrence in fruit states. 
Their value is manifest. Practical addres- 
ses, discussions and demonstrations in the 
orchards tend toward betterment of crops 
and therefore toward increased plantings 
and extension of the demand for Nursery 
stock. We believe Nurserymen would profit 
by joining such tours. 

A three-day tour of orchards in the eight 
counties of Southwest Missouri on July 
24-26 under the direction of the Missouri 
Horticultural Society was of great value to 
all concerned. The tour started with an 
all-day meeting at the Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove. The forenoon 
was spent in a tour of the station orchards, 
and the afternoon in a program of ad- 
dresses including several horticultural au- 
thorities from other states. Among the 
speakers were S. F. Gladwin of Fredonia, 
N. Y., a national authority on grape grow- 
ing; J. R. Cooper, head of the horticultural 
department at the University of Arkansas; 
and A. J. Ackerman, in charge of fruit in- 
vestigations for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Springdale, Ark. 
Leading horticulturists of Missouri were 
on the program. From Mountain Grove the 
tour was by motor cars through the most 
successful orchards and _ vineyards. of 
Wright, Douglas, Webster, Greene, Chris- 
tian, Lawrence, Barry and Newton coun- 
ties. 

TREE PLANTING IN CANADA 

Twenty-five million trees have been dis- 
tributed in the last five years from the 
Canadian government’s forest Nursery sta- 
tion at Indian Head, Sask., and planted 
throughout the prairie provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The Nursery has been distributing trees 
since 1901. In the first few years only a 
few hundred thousand trees were sent out 
a year, but in the last few years the aver- 
age has reached 5,000,000,000 a year and is 
expected to exceed this number in the 
future. 

The trees are planted by tawns and vil- 
lages along their streets and by farmers 
about their homes for shade and beauty 
and along the edges of their fields to fur- 
nish shelter for live stock and windbreaks 
for growing crops. 

Such wholesale tree planting already has 
made a change in the landscape in many 
parts of the provinces. In time it will 


result in the dotting of the prairie gener- 


ally with groves of forest trees. 
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Pacific Coast Nurserymen 

The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Association closed at Boise, 
Idaho on July 19, with good attendance and 
a very interesting session. Some of the 
outstanding features were: Continued pol- 
icy to standardize Nursery products by the 
production of thrifty stocks, clean, and ad- 
hering so far as possible to definite grade, 
standards, and to determine market values 
in advance of selling season as accurately 
as possible. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President—F. W. May, Yakima, Wash. 

Vice-Presidents— C. B. Miller, Milton, 
Oregon; F. Walton, Salt Lake City, Utah; 





D. Petrie, Boise, Idaho; M. R. Jackson, 
Fresno, Calif.; C. Malmo, Seattle, Wash.; 
Richard Layritz, Victoria, B. C. 

Trustees—M. McDonald, Orenco, Oregon; 
S. A. Miller, Milton, Oregon; F. A. Wig- 
gins, Toppenish, Wash. 

Executive Secretary—C. A. Tonneson, 
Burton, Wash. 

Convention place for 1924— Yakima, 
Wash. 


C. R. Burr Back From Europe 


C. R. Burr, of the Burr Nurseries, Man- 
chester, Conn., returned late last month 
after a two months’ visit to European 
countries, during which he inspected seed- 
lings which are grown in France for his 
Nurseries. He found these in fine condi- 
tion. “We never had as good a crop and 
they never looked as good as at the pres- 
ent time,” he said. “It has been a good 
growing season.” Mr. Burr insists upon 
his personal inspection of every important 
detail of his business, and on this account 
made this first-hand examination of his 
French stocks on the spot. 

Mr. Burr visited France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy. The French peasant and 
merchant are making money. The people 
of Northern Italy seem prosperous—more 
so than those in Southern Italy. In Ger- 
many the people are cutting corners and 
saving all they can, as they are overridden 
with taxes. Railroad fares in Germany are 
very low. On a fast train from Berlin to 
Munich, about 200 miles the berth in a 
sleeping car costs 470,000 marks (about 
$3). The total fare, $12. In the diner a 
dinner of six courses costs 42,000 marks, 
about 25 cents in American money. But 
the Germans ride mostly third class. It 
costs almost as much to stay at a hotel 
in Paris as it does in New York, and rooms 
are scarce. 


Chase Bros. Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
report: “Demand at retail for evergreens, 
fruit trees and hedge plants, good; for de- 
ciduous trees, poor; there is an extra good 
demand for fruit trees. Adequate stock on 
hand of all of the above. The season is 
two weeks late this year; but the outlook is 
good.” 


Frederick O. Guenther, Blossom Road, 
Rochester, N. Y., died July 3, aged 59 years. 
He had long been in the Nursery business. 
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RECENT STATE ANTI-BRIBERY LAWS 
ADOPTED 8Y THE STATES OF PENNSYLANIA AND MICHIGAN 


Pennsylvania Anti-Bribery Law 

AN ACT to prohibit the bribery of 
agents, employes or servants and the giv- 
ing or use of false documents with intent 
to deceive a principal employer or master, 
to regulate evidence in such proceedings 
and to provide penalties for violation of 
this act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same that it shall be 
unlawful for any person, corporation part- 
nership or other organization to offer or 
give to any agent, employe or servant of 
another, or to a member of his family, or 
to anyone for his use or benefit directly or 
indirectly any commission money, proper- 
ty, or other valuable thing without the 
knowledge and consent of the principal 
employer or master as an inducement, a 
bribe, or reward for doing or omiting to 
do any act, or for showing or forbearing to 
show any favor or disfavor by such agent, 
employe or servant in relation to the 
affairs or business of his principal em- 
ployer or master, or for any agent, em- 
ploye, or servant to solicit, accept, receive 
or take directly or indirectly any com- 
mission money, property, or other valuable 
thing as an inducement, a bribe, or reward 
for doing or omitting to do any act or for 
showing any favor or disfavor in relation 
to the affairs or business of his principal 
employer or master. Provided, however, 
that the foregoing shall not apply to tran- 
sactions between a principal employer or 
master and his agent, employe, or servant. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, corporation, partnership or 
other organization, to use or give to an 
agent, employe or servant of another, or 
for any agent, employe or servant to use, 
approve or certify, with intent to deceive 
the principal employer or master, any re- 
ceipt, account, invoice or other document 
in respect of which the principal employer 
or master is interested which contains any 
statement which is false, erroneous or de- 
fective in any material particular, or 
which «» ts to state fully the fact of any 
commi 1 money, property or other val- 
uable ‘hing having been given, or agreed 
to be given, to such agent, employe or 
servant. 

Sec. 3. That evidence shall not be ad- 
missible in any proceedings or prosecution 
under this act to show that a gift or ac- 
ceptance of any commission money, prop- 
erty or other valuable thing as is men- 
tioned in this act is customary in any bus- 
iness, trade or calling, nor shall the cus- 
tomary nature of such transactions be any 
defence in any such proceeding or prose- 
cution. 

Sec. 4. That whoever violates any of 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars ($500) or 
by imprisonment for a period of not more 
than one year, or by both in the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 5. That if any provision of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged to be in- 
valid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
pair or invalidate the remainder of the act 
and that this act shall take effect immed- 
iately. 

Sec. 6. This act shall not be construed 
or deemed to prohibit that practice which 
is commonly known as “tipping.” 

Sec. 7. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith be, and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved—The 29th day of June, A. D. 


1923. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Michigan Anti-Bribery Law 

AN ACT to prohibit the bribery or cor- 
ruption or the solicitation of the bribery 
or corruption of agents, employes, or ser- 
vants, and the deception of their princi- 
pals, employers or masters and providing 
for the rejection of a certain class of tes- 
timony in relation thereto, the immunity 
of witnesses in giving testimony or pro- 
ducing documentary evidence under sub- 





poena, and also providing for a penalty for 
violation of said act. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to give, offer or promise to an 
agent, employe or servant of another or 
any other person, any commission, gift or 
gratuity whatever, or to do an act bene- 
ficial to such agent, employe, or servant 
or another, with intent to influence the 
action of such agent, employe, or servant 
in relation to his principal's, employer's, 
or master’s business; or for an agent, em- 
ploye or servant to request or accept for 
himself or another any commission, gift 
or gratuity or any promise to make any 
commission, gift or gratuity to himself or 
another or the doing of an act beneficial to 
himself or another, according to any agree- 
ment or understanding between him and 
any other person to the effect that he 
shall act in any particular manner in re- 
lation to his principal's, employer’s or 
master’s business. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, corporation, partnership or 
other organization to use or give to an 
agent, employe, or servant or another, or 
for any agent, employe or servant, to use, 
approve, or certify, with intent to deceive 
the principal, employer or master, any re- 
ceipt, account, invoice or other document 
in respect of which the principal, employer 
or master is interested, which contains any 
statement which is false, erroneous, or de- 
fective in any material particular pr 
which omits to state fully the fact of any 
commission, money, property or other val- 
uable thing having been given or agreed 
to be given to such agent, employe or ser- 
vant. 

Sec. 3. That evidence shall not be ad- 
missible in any proceeding or prosecution 
under this act to show that a gift or accept- 
ance of any commission, money, property, 
or other valuable thing as is mentioned in 
this act is customary in any business, trade, 
or calling, nor shall the customary nature 
of such transaction be any defense in any 
such proceeding or prosecution. 

Sec. 4. That in any proceeding or prose- 
cution under this act no person shall be 
excused from attending and testifying or 
from producing documentary evidence in 
obedience to the subpoena of the Court 
on the ground or for the reason that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no natural person shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
or forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
he may testify when compelled to do so 
over his objection, or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, in obedience to 
the subpoena: Provided, That no natural 
person so testifying shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

Sec. 5. That the first person committing 
offense within the purview of this act, who 
shall report the facts, under oath. to the 
prosecuting attorney of the county where 
the offense is triable and who shall give 
evidence tending to the conviction of any 
other person charged with an offense under 
this act shall be granted full immunity 
from prosecution under this act with re- 
spect to the offense reported. 

Sec. 6. That whoever violates any of 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and on conviction there- 
of shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than five hundred dollars or by imprison- 
ment in the state prison for a period of 
not more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment in the discretion of 
the court. If a corporation, partnership 
or other organization is guilty of a violation 
hereof, the person or persons through whom 
the corporation, partnership or other organ- 
ization acts shall also be deemed guilty 
and punished as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. That if any provision of this 
act shall, for any reason, be adjudged to be 
invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
pair or invalidate the remainder of the act. 

A landscape department has been added 
to the equipment of the Golden West Nur- 
series, Glendale, California. 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Replies to Nurserymen’s Criticism 


L. J. Tucker and W. G. McKay, recently 
directed attention to articles in Wisconsin 
newspapers supplied by state representa- 
tives of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, on 
the subject of wheat rust on barberry 
bushes, making no distinction between the 
common barberry and the other kinds, thus 
doing an injury to the Nursery trade which 
does not deal in the common barberry. 

Reference to this matter in the July issue 
of the American Nurseryman has caused 
Dr. William A. Taylor, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry to explain to the 
editor of this journal that the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture has been to considerable 
pains to make clear the distinction between 
the common barberry and the Japanese bar 
berry. Colored plates have been prepar- 
ed, bearing the reading: “Know the Bar- 
berry Bush, Compare the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Common Barberry with those 
of the harmless Japanese Barberry.” The 
plates show the green leaves and red ber- 
ries in each case—the spiny edge of the 
leaf and the berries in clusters of the com- 
mon barberry; the smooth-edge leaf and 
the berries single or in twos of the Jap- 
anese barberry. The difference in spines 
and the general habit of growth are com- 
pared. 

Much attention has been paid by the 
Dept. of Agriculture to the problem of 
eradicating wheat rust. Graphic colored 
charts have been prepared to enable farm- 
ers and others to destroy the common bar- 
berry. That distinction is made by the 
Dept. at Washington is shown by this por- 
tion of a paragraph in the heart of a pla- 
card in large type: 

The common barberry is a tall erect 
shrub, often as much as twelve feet high. 
The bark is grayish and there are’ spines 
along the stem, usually in groups of three 
or more. The leaves are green or purple, 
and have saw-tooth edges. The small yel- 
low flowers and bright red berries are in 
long drooping clusters like currants. The 
common barberry should not be confused 
with the Japanese barberry, which is harm- 
less and should not be destroyed. The 
Japanese variety is a low, gracefully spread- 
ing shrub, seldom more than four or five 
feet tall. The bark is reddish and the 
small spines are usually single or in threes. 
The edges of the leaves are smooth. The 
flowers and berries are in clusters like 
gooseberries. 

Messrs. Tucker and McKay admit that 
the Dept. at Washington is careful to urge 
the distinction, but declare that newspaper 
articles released by representatives of the 
Dept. in Wisconsin and in some other 
states did not distinguish between the com- 
mon and Japanese varieties, and expressed 





surprise that when the Dept. at Washing- 
ton was so particular it allowed its repre- 
sentatives in those states to release mat- 
ter to the newspapers which would not be 
released from the Dept. in Washington. Dr. 
Taylor says: 

Editor American Nurseryman: 

In the July issue of the American Nur- 
seryman, giving the report of the Annual 
Convention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, L. J. Tucker, Chairman of 
the Vigilance Committee, reports that on 
June 22d, a press article supplied by repre- 
sentatives of the United States Department 
of Agriculture appeared in the Wisconsin 
State Register in regard to State and Fed- 
eral activities in the barberry eradication 
campaign in which no mention was made 
that Japanese barberry (Berberis thunber- 
gii) is harmless and does not spread rust. 


In each of the thirteen states where the 
campaign to eradicate the common barberry 
is being conducted, we have a State head- 
quarters at which is stationed a State lead- 
er and from which is directed the publicity 
campaign and the eradication campaign 
within that state. These leaders have been 
instructed to keep clearly before the pub- 
lic the fact that the Japanese species is 
harmless and is a desirable ornamental 
plant which should be retained where grown 
and planted where a shrub of this sort is 
desired. As their attention is focussed pri- 
marily on the harmful species, however, it 
is quite possible that, from time to time, 
in the press of the campaign, they forget 
to mention the harmless species in their 
writings and in their talks before organiza- 
tions. It is also quite possible that a state- 
ment that the Japanese species is harmless 
may be made during the course of an inter- 
view but not included in the story for pub- 
lication. 

The actual work of surveying to locate 
the bushes of the harmful or common bar- 
berry is being done by men working in 
pairs. These scouts are expected to pro- 
mote local publicity through brief talks 
and newspaper articles wherever they are 
at work, and they also are under instruc- 
tions to keep before the public the differ- 
ence between the harmful and the harm- 
less species. Unfortunately, however, a 
large percentage of the men employed are 
new each season. An unusually large num- 
ber of new men have been employed this 
season because the appropriation for erad- 
ication has been increased and many more 
men are at work than in any previous year. 
The State leaders are frequently instruct- 


ed to inform their men that they should 
keep clearly before the public, in all of 
their activities, the desirability of the 
Japanese species and the characteristics 
which distinguish it from the common bar- 
berry. 

The Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust prepares and supplies the larger 
part of the press articles in regard to bar- 
berry eradication sent to newspapers and 
farm journals throughout the quarantine 
area. Their representatives clearly under- 
stand that there is a difference between 
the two species and we have repeatedly in- 
structed them to advise the reading public 
that Barberis thunbergii is harmless. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
very hearty co-operation we have had from 
Nurserymen throughout the country and 
especially those located within the cam- 
paign area. Their willingness to sacrifice 
large quantities of Nursery stock in the 
destruction of harmful species when the 
campaign was first started was a source 
of great satisfaction to this Department, 
and aided very materially in the effective- 
ness of the campaign. I. regret it the 
more, therefore, in view of their great help- 
fulness, that anything should have occur- 
red which has been injurious to their busi- 
ness. 

I am inclosing publicity material repre- 
sentative of that distributed by this Bur- 
eau, the co-operating offices in the thirteen 
states and the Conference for the Preven- 
tion of Grain Rust. 

Wm. A. TAYLOR, 
Chief of Bureau. 


James A. Tufts, Jr., of Exeter, N. H., 
president of the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association, reports the purchase of 
a sixty-acre farm which will be devoted 
to the further extension of the Granite 
State Nurseries of which Mr. Tufts is the 
proprietor. The farm is well located from 
a business standpoint, being only one mile 
from the center of Exeter on the road 
from Manchester and Concord to the 
beaches. Mr. Tufts cdters to a general 
retail trade and offers fruit and ornamental 
stock, featuring “Varieties Adapted to New 
England” and “Good-As-Grow Brand.” 


W. T. Cowperthwaite, landscape archi- 
tect, of Holm & Olson, St. Paul, Minn., has 
written a series of practical articles on 
planting of trees, shrubs and flowers, which 
have been published in the Sunday editions 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, with illus- 
trations. Each of the articles occupied the 
larger part of a page. 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 











dug with solid balls and burlapped. 


E. S. GEORGE, Prop., 


LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Specimen Trees 


600 Colorado Blue Spruce, 2 to 8 ft. 
150 Colorado Green Spruce, 2 to 8 ft. 
750 Black Hills Spruce, 2 to 10 ft. 

100 Abies Coerulea, 2 to 4 ft. 

A LIMITED AMOUNT OF OTHER VARIETIES 


All trees shapely and well balanced with good leader. Will be 
We are making attractive 
prices for either Fall or Spring shipment. Come and see them. 


GRAETTINGER NURSERY 
GRAETTINGER, IOWA 
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PRICES IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


The AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
the AMERICAN 
TRADE BULLETIN are Nursery Trade 
Journals—nothing else. 
prices may be used freely in advertise- 
ments in these journals, of course. 

This announcement is made again, 
for the benefit of those who may have 
confused our policy with that of some 
other publication. 


The publishers of these journals do 
not announce that prices in advertise- 
ments therein are “for the trade only” 
and then send the journals to garden- 
ers, and amateurs generally! 


NURSERY 


Therefore, 
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TREE LOVERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ee 
PLAN TO Piant ANOTHER TREE” 
TO MAKE AMERICA THE GARDEN OF THE WORLD 


A Movement to Encourage the Planting of Trees, Fruits, Shrubs, Flowers and Seeds 
and to Teach Care After Planting 


U. * a President, Vice-Director New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
eneva, N. Y. 
ane, E. ~: m Vice-President, President Swain Nelson Sons Co., 970 Marquette Bldg., 
cago, 
WILLIAM A. PETERSON, Treasurer, Peony Specialist, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
1. A. YOUNG, Secretary, Horticulturist, Aurora, II). 


of Commerce has the following: ica this ideal: “To make each community 
Chambers of Commerce all over the a better place in which to live—to Make 
country are interested in the plan “To America the Garden of the World.” 


r its July 1923 issue the Illinois Journal every club and every community in Amer- 


Make America the Garden of the World” Here is the program of the “Plan to Plant 

and Chambers in Illinois are especially at- Another Tree” movement: 

tracted because in this State was formed 1. Forestation and Reforestation. 

last year the Tree Lovers’ Association of 2. The Planting of Memorial Trees. 

America whose slogan is, “Plan to Plant 3. The Popularizing of Landscape Art, 

Another Tree.” including Beautification of Home Grounds 
The movement was started by J. A. and Development of Parks and Playgrounds. 

Young, of Aurora, Illinois, a well-known 4. The Beautification of Roadsides. 


5. The Beautification of School Grounds. 

6. The Replanting of Home Orchards; 
the Restoration of Home Berry Patches. 

“Plan to Plant Another Tree’ believes in 
club leadership to obtain planting by indi- 
viduals—the encouragement of the individ- 
ual to do the actual planting, learn the 
practical knowledge about planting, and 
assume care after planting. 

“Plan to Plant Another Tree” seeks to in- 
spire one Chamber of Commerce, one club, 
one school or institution in every commun- 
ity to organize all other agencies in that 
community and unite them in one planting 
accomplishment. 

The Tree Lovers’ Association is asking 
every community to interest itself in the 
working out of some definite planting plan 
so that a tree, a shrub or a flower will be 
planted each year by every man and wo- 
man and boy and girl in America. 

To arouse enthusiasm, Tree Planting 
Weeks are arranged annually according to 
climatic conditions in various sections of 
the United States and Canada. The first 
national Tree Planting Week went over suc- 
cessfully last fall and its success was many 
times multiplied this spring. Tree Planting 
Weeks are really periods for planting. 

“Plan to Plant Another Tree” has met 
the universal approval of civic agricultural 
clubs. Governors have proclaimed it in 
landscape man and prominent in the Aurora many states, city administrations have en- 
Chamber of Commerce. It is incorporated dorsed and set aside Tree Planting Week, 
under the laws of the State of Illinois and and organizations and individuals all over 
its work is carried on in all parts of the America are taking an enthusiastic interest 








Dr. U. P. HEDRICK, Geneva, N. Y. 
Pres’t Tree Lovers Association of America 





United States and Canada. in it. 
The Association exists for two very prac- The officers of the Association are: 
tical purposes; to urge more and intelligent U. P. Hedrick, President, Vice-Director 





planting of trees, shrubs and flowers, and 
to teach care after planting. When writing to advertisers just mention 
It wants to carry to every individual, American Nurseryman. 
































ROSES ROSES ROSES 


CHERRY TREES SES ROSES ROt 


° We offer one of the Largest and Best Assort- 
Sweets on both mazzard and mahaleb ments of Field Grown Roses ever grown in Texas. 
We have an exceptionally large bunch of the fol- 





J. A. YOUNG, Aurora, Ill. 
Sec’y Tree Lovers Association of America 








New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Alvin E. Nelson, Vice-President, Presi- 
dent Swain Nelson Sons Co., Chicago. 

William A. Peterson, Treasurer, Peony 
Specialist, Chicago. 

J. A. Young, Secretary, Horticulturist, 
Aurora. 

Directors: Dr. J. C. Blair, Urbana; 
Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Robert 
T. Morris, New York City; T. A. Torgeson, 
Estavan, Sask., Canada; Prof. James H. 
Moore, Madison, Wis.; Paul Lindley, Po- 
mona, North Carolina; Mrs. J. D. Sherman, 
Washington, D. C.; Walter E. Campbell, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. George Maynard 
Minor, Washington, D. C.; Ralph T. Olcott, 
Rochester, New York; William S. Linton, 
Saginaw, Mich.; A. C. Wilson, Springfield, 
Ill.; M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
Lloyd Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; F. A. Wiggins, 
Toppenish, Wash.; Vernon D. Hill, Dundee, 
Ill.; Philip Breitmeyer, Detroit, Mich.; Roy 
F. Wilcox, Montebello, Calif.; George Klehm, 
Arlington Heights, Ill.; J. Edward Moon, 
Morrisville, Pa.; E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, 
Ia., and C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Texas. 

The Association is putting out a very at- 
tractive line of publicity which may be had 
by addressing the Secretary, at Aurora, III. 


America has always preferred to take 
her great men from the soil. Rarely has 
she bestowed her choice on those nourished 
where city pavements separated them from 
the mother of us all.—Calvin Coolidge. 


It is estimated that the peach crop will 
be less by 10,000,000 bushels this year. 







stocks, one and two year. 
S lowing kinds: 
Sours on mahaleb stocks one and two Paul Neyron, Frau Karl Druschky, Gen. Jacks, 
year. ree oe Ann =— — rr ee Red 
. o Radiance, American uty, Climbing American 
Trees grown in a “cherry country” Beauty, K. A. Victoria, Capt. Christy. Also a gen- 
where both sours and sweets flourish. eral list of other varieties. 


Can supply several car loads of Heavy Two Year 
WRITE FOR PRICES California Privet. 


Write for complete list and prices. 
YOUR SATISFACTION IS OUR SUCCESS 


J. F. JONES, Lancaster, Pa. Rosemont Nursery Co., Tyler, Texas 
RILIIIIIIIILIILIIIIIIIII III III IIIs 
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How to Grow Roses 
14th EDITION 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
PRACTICAL — UP-TO-DATE 
COMPLETE 
By Robert Pyle, President American Rose Society 
There are 25 pages devoted to selections by experts’ 
amateur and professional, from Maine to California 
This book is considered by many to be one of the 
most complete works on Rose Growing yet published: 
a | book that you can rely on to help you in 
successfully growing the Queen of 
It tells Where, When and How to Plant 
Fertilizers, Insecticides, Planting, Pruning 
Insecticides, . 
a and Winter Protection 
together with 2 most valuable 
Calendar of Operations 
and a list of 
444 Roses, Tested and Classified 
in addition to much other instructive and interesting 
information: all of which is presented in clear, sim- 
ple, and concise form. 
130 Instructive illustrations; 16 Full 
Pages in Color. 


PRICE, $1.50 Special quantity prices. 


The Conard, Jones Co. 


WEST GROVE, PA. 




















When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 


TREE SEEDS 


Send for catalog listing Tree, Shrub 
Perennial and Evergreen Seed. Collect- 
ed from all parts of the world. 


CONYERS_. FLEU, JR. 


6628 Ross St., Germantown, Philadelphia 











WANTED 


Experienced man to take charge of 
Wholesale Department of a large Nur- 
sery. Splendid opportunity. Address 
Wholesale c/o this paper. 


ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb stock of extra select varie- 
ties. Send for illustrated descriptive 
wholesale catalog. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, Reno Rosenfield, Owncr 


77nd St. & Bedford Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 














WANTED 
About 1,000 Divisions of 
PEON Y 
Officinalis Rubra 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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Neighborhood Budding Bee in Alabama 





R. L. Baker, proprietor of the Empire 
Farm and Nursery Co., Baileyton, Ala., up- 
on the completion of budding 500,000 trees 
in 15 days provided a picnic early last 
month for the neighborhood folks who had 


turned out during the two weeks to perform 
the work. Mr. Baker said he was indebted 


to the good people of his section for their 
assistance. There were fifty persons, count- 
ing boys, women and girls, who dropped 
their work to do budding at the time it 
was most needed if the trees were to be 
ready for delivery this coming fall and win- 
ter in order to fill the orders now in sight 
by the Empire Farm & Nursery Co. 





Italian Agency In America 

Negotiations have recently been conclud- 
ed whereby the Greening Nursery of Mon- 
roe, Mich., becomes the distributing agency 
in the United States for Sgaravatti Bros., 
largest Nursery concern in Italy and one 
of the largest in Europe. The magnitude 
of the transactions involved appears in an 
order for half a million seedlings which 
the Greening company placed with Sgara- 
vatti Bros. 

Sgaravatti Bros. pursue distinctive 
methods in maintaining their immense 
business. They employ no salesmen, deal- 
ing by mail. Annually they issue 300,000 
catalogues. The firm employs 1,000 people 
in the busy seasons. It is more than a cen- 
tury old and has been owned and managed 
by the Sgaravatti family since its founding. 
Every member of the family is a partner. 

The Sgaravatti Nurseries are situated 
near Padua on the Poe river not far from 
Venice. They lie not more than 30 miles 
from the fighting line during the World 
war, and the owners were in fear of inva- 
sion during the darkest days of the great 
AustroGerman drive. Work was practical- 
ly suspended in the Nursery fields during 
the war because the government requisi- 
tioned all available man-power and railroad 
facilities. 

Charles Greening, president of the Green- 
ing Nursery company, visited the Sgara- 
vatti Nurseries about a year ago and found 
them a model of efficiency, although differ- 
ing somewhat from American Nurseries. 
The Sgaravattis do most of their business 
in Italy and on the continent of Europe. 
The only plants which they can export to 
this country are fruit tree seedlings, owing 
to the stringent prohibitions against for- 
eign Nursery stock. 


The damage by frost and cold winds to 
southeastern Michigan’s grape crop will 
run into millions of dollars, according to 
estimates of growers who have reported 
to grape juice factories and fruit associa- 
tions. 





Indianan’s Announcement 


The Frankfort Nurseries, Frankfort, Ind., 
makes the following announcement in a 
local newspaper, to the citizens of Frank- 
fort and Clinton county: 


The time has come when the traveling 
Nursery agent will call on you with his 
beautiful pictures of fruit and flowers. Pic- 
tures you can buy for “umsteen dollars” 
per thousand, 250 at thousand rate, 30 at 
hundred rates, etc. He gets your order for 
stock from an unknown Nursery, then 
“Folds up his tent like the Arab and silent- 
ly ‘Steals’ away.” Sends his order in on 
Saturday; the following Wednesday gets 
his commission and it is a closed incident 
to him. 

You are disappointed in your stock and 
don’t ‘ave the opportunity of telling the 
fellow just what you think of him and his 
Nursery. 

You now have an opportunity to buy 
anything any Nursery can sell you at home. 
The Frankfort Nurseries, located just east 
of the Park and south of the County Farm, 
are growing almost anything you will want 
in the line of ornamentals and small fruit 
and are connected with four of the best 
Nurseries in the United States through 
which we can get for you anything not 
raised on our own grounds. Our Mr. F. E. 
McKown is a landscape architect of sev- 
eral years experience, having planted the 
grounds of the postoffice, the public library, 
Thomas M. Ryan and all other Highland 
Park properties except one. Ed. Hodge, 
East Clinton street; C. C. Irwin, North 
Clay street, and 100 or more first class 
jobs in this city. Mr. McKown is too busy 
to make a house to house canvass but will 
be at the Nursery Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of each week from 8 a. m. to 12 
and from 1:30 until 5 p. m. He will call 
on you by appointment to plan your plant- 
ing free of charge and save you agent’s 
commission and carrying charges. 

F. E. McKOWN. Manager. 


Approximately 61,000 refrigerator cars 
will be needed to care for the California 
grape crop this year according to a survey 
just completed by the state agricultural 
bureau, which estimated the crop at 1,900,- 
000 tons. Of the 352,000 tons of table 
grapes it is estimated that 325,000 will go 
East, while the East and the Middle West 
will take 300,000 of the 353,000 tons of wine 
grapes. 
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each month. Forms close on the 25th. 


The Whole Subject of Nursery Trade Publicity 


By a system exclusively its own, this publishing company covers the American Nur- 
sery Trade thoroughly. Advertisements intrusted to its care are published first in the 
“American Nurseryman,” through which they reach subscribers, and then are published 
in the “American Nursery Trade Bulletin” through which they reach the remainder of 
the trade. The rate for advertisements covers the double service, on the Ist and 15th 


BETTER THAN ANY TRADE DIRECTORY—Mailing Lists changed daily. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RUN IN BOTH PUBLICATIONS 
ABSOLUTELY COVERING THE TRADE 





men of every State in the Union. 


open to all. 


| Advtg. $3.80 Inch 





FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT ALREADY KNOW 

USINESS Announcements in this Chief Exponent of the Trade reach the Nursery- 
An absolutely independent publication. Edited 
by the Founder and Dean of Nursery Trade Journalism in America, it continues its 
pronounced lead in movements which have characterized trade progress for a quarter 
of a century. Practically every important action on the part of Nursery organizations 
of the country, national, district and state, has been urged and foreshadowed ‘in the 

columns of the “American Nurseryman” for months or years beforehand. 
That is an unparalleled record. The proof is in print in the files of this journal, 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 39 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE NURSERY TRADE 


Subn. $2.00 Year 


} American Nurseryman Advts. are included in American Nursery Trade Bulletin Monthly 


of us appreciate the fact that we have ay 


TRADE SENTIMENT 

A letter recently received from President! 
Robert Pyle of the Conard & Jones Com-| 
pany*says: “Your recent issue serves to} 
reinforce a conviction that has been grow-| 
ing with me that you are alive to the in-| 
terests of the Nurserymen and sensitive to| 
their needs. I want you to know that some | 


Trade Journal which may be counted upon | 
to help boost the movements that are for| 
the betterment of the Industry generally.” | 

The D. Hill Nursery Company in a recent | 
letter said: “I am more than ever convinced | 
that the “American Nurseryman,” being an 
independent Trade Journal, is a logical | 
medium which should be dominant in the) 
Nursery Field.” 

“Your publication is doing a great work. 
We are all with you.”"—John A. Young, 
President, Aurora (Illinois) Nurseries. 


Subscription: $2.00 per year, Three Years. $5.00 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 

38 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Carrying the National Slogan Through Texas 














The enterprise of the Munson Nurseries, 
Denison, Texas, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Throughout a three-hundred-mile trip 
from Denison to College Station, Texas, the 
national slogan, “Plan to Plant Another 
Tree” has been carried prominently dis- 
played on the Munson truck. 

Will B. Munson was on the program for 
an address at the annual meeting of the 
Texas State Horticultural Society, the ses- 
sions of which were held last month at 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, College Station. He drove through 
on his truck taking an exhibit of grapes 
and other fruits. 

Four facts are prominently brought out 
for the information of hundreds of persons 
in many towns and cities and through well- 
populated rural districts: 

1. The National Slogan—‘“Plan to Plant 

Another Tree.” 

2. The Texas State Horticultural So- 

ciety and its meeting. 

3. The Munson Nurseries. 

4. And such a place as “Denison.” 

The signs were so constructed as to pro- 
tect the exhibit from sun and dust. 


The Sunni-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, 
Pa., has been incorporated to do a general 
Nursery business, by Harry W. Spahr, I. 
Floyd Hess and B. L. Hart. 

The 200-acre Nursery of John R. Barnes, 
Yalesville, Conn., has been taken over by 
the Pequod Nursery Co., Hartford, Conn., of 
which Mr. Barnes is a director. 


Fred P. Strohl, formerly of Napoleon, O., 
is conducting a Nursery on the Maysville 
Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


H. G. Hastings, Atlanta, Ga., is the new 
president of the Southern Seedsmen’s As- 
sociation. 


from Madisonville, Tex., to Okmulgee, Okla. 

R. O. Maplesden, formerly with the Chico 
Nursery Co., Martinez, Cal., has established 
a Nursery business at Walnut Creek, Cal. 

The Keystone State Nurseries, 330 Lib- 
erty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., is benefiting 
greatly through use of its 60x 150 ft. addi- 
tion to its packing house, completed last 
March. The storage and packing houses 
are equipped with electricity and water 
system. increased business necessitated 
removal of the offices from Beaver Falls to 
Pittsburgh. The company reports all the 
business it could handle last spring and 
prospects for fall excellent. 


The Bay State Nurseries, N. Abington, 
Mass., report a good demand for evergreens 
and other ornamental plants. 


The Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., are growing hybrid rhododendrons 
from layers in three years. ’ 


Nurserymen generally report excellent 
business prospects for fall deliveries. De- 
mand for stock is well maintained. 


Theodore Andrew Torgeson and Miss 
Elsie Adelaide Gallaway were married last 
month by Rev. Milliken at his home in 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. Mr. and Mrs. 
Torgeson are on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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(In the Famous Yakima Valley) 
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CORTLAND APPLE BUDS 
FOR SALE 


100,000 from bearing trees. Every tree 
now carrying a good load of fruit, and 
im perfect health. All stock came from 
Geneva Experiment Station and is fally 
guaranteed. Inspection invited. Refer- 
ences, Geneva Experiment Station and 
National Union Bank of Kinderhook. 


WM. HOTALING 


KINDERHOOK, N, Y. 
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THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI NURSERIES 


Established 1890 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


We offer Grape Vines, Currants, and 
Gooseberries in all varieties and grades 
for late fall and early spring shipment. 
Grown by SCHIFFERLI in “The 
Famous Chautauqua County Grape 
Belt.” 
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Enough Said 
Write For Prices 
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A NEW BOOK! 


NUT GROWING 


By Robert T. Morris 


The latest and only up to date book 
on the newest and one of the most im- 
portant branches of Horticulture, giv- 
ing a broad survey of a rapidly grow- 
ing industry. Detailed explanation of 
successful methods of propagation and 
the new process of grafting with the 
use of paraffin; illustrated. 

An invaluable work for all nu: grow- 
ers. 


Price. $2.65, Postpaid 


AMERICAN PRUITS PUB’G. COMPANY 
39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



































CAR LOT SHIPMENT © 


For assorted car, write for prices 
or call at the Nursery and see 
our growing stock. 


SEVERAL MILLION 
LINING OUT STOCK 


Onarga Nursery Company 


CULTRA BROS., MGRS. 
Onarga, Illinois 








RICE BROTHERS CO. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


A General Surplus on 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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TREE SEEDS 


Of highest quality and in 
great variety. As some 
items will be limited we urge 
your prompt contract order. 
Catalog and price-list gladly 
sent on request. Our ever in- 
creasing clientele bespeaks 
our well-earned reputation. | 





But Quality 


T. SAKATA & CO. 


20 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


rey site Park, 
Home otien 1; Oppo 
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Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. Welch, President 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


A complete line of general nurs- 
ery stock for the wholesale trade. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
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FRUIT 


Have a few Standard and Dwarf Pear and 
Quince to offer. 


SHADE TREES 


Large stock of Sugar Maples, 24 to 4 inches. 
Nice block of transplanted American Elm 
14 to 3 inches. 


Shrubs and Perennial Plants 


General Assortment. 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, Ohio 








PEACH BUDS 


NOW READY 


Good Assortment In- 
cluding Rochester. 





PENNSYLVANIA NURSERY CO. 
GIRARD. Erie Co., PENN. 
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Vice-President Marshall 

George A. Marshall, Arlington, Nebraska, 
vice-president of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, is president of Marshall’s 
Nurseries, which was established in 1887 
and for the last 25 years has been one of 
the leading retail Nurseries of the Central 
West. He has been identified with the de- 
velopment of horticulture in the prairie 
states for many years. He served the Ne- 
braska Horticultural Society as president 
for five years; was president of the West- 
ern Nurserymen’s Association and is a life 
member of the American Pomological So- 








GEORGE A. MARSHALL, Arlington, Neb. 
Vice-Pres’t American Ass’n of Nurserymen 





ciety. He is interested in apple growing 
as well as other branches of horticulture. 
Sewetery Cc. A. Tonneson 

The secretary of the Pacific Coast Nur- 
serymen’s Association is a practical Nur- 
seryman. His first introduction was field 
work at the Experiment Station Nursery, 
State Agricultural College of Iowa, about 
35 years ago. Soon afterwards going to 
the State of Washington, he was engaged 
as salesman, then for about ten years as 
dealer in Nursery products in connection 
with other local business. For five years 
was secretary and assistant inspector of 
orchards and Nursery stock, employed by 
the Washington State Board of Horticul- 
ture. For more than 25 years he was editor 
and publisher of the Northwest Horticul- 
turist, and interlapping a part of same 
period, has been secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Association for 20 years, of which 
the past three years has been in the capa- 


“Jimmy” Young Nationally Famous 

OWN IN THE south-central part of 
D Indiana lies Brown county, noted 

some years ago for being the center 
of population of the United States. But 
Brown county itself has never been over- 
populated. Those rugged hills did not lend 
themselves easily to cultivation and served 
as a barrier against railways and high- 
ways. Naturally trees and shrubs and 
flowers have had plenty of opportunity to 
grow and develope in Brown county and 
because he was reared in this environment 
love for the big out of doors was early in- 
stilled in J. A. Young, who has suddenly 
come into prominence by being the spon- 
sor of a national movement having for its 
purpose the planting of trees, shrubbery, 
and growing things, which is gaining 
ground at a rate so rapid that it may even 
exert a great influence upon reforestation 
and contribute toward creating a new lum- 
ber supply for the United States. 

Then again, the fact that when the boy 
Young was ten years of age the family 
moved from the tree clad knolls of Brown 
county, Indiana, to the prairies of Kansas, 
may have made such an impression upon 
his mind that he decided to devote the 
greater portion of his life to the promotion 
of tree planting. Later he lived in Nebras- 
ka and twenty-three years ago backtracked 
to Illinois where he started in the Nur- 
sery business in a small way. That Young 
was able to put his love for trees to prac- 
tical advantage is attested by the Aurora 
Nursery company, of which he is head, 
and which operates large Nurseries in the 
suburbs of Aurora. 

Because of his love for trees and be- 
cause he was born an organizer it was but 
natural that Young was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the [Illinois State Nurserymen’s 
Association and became its first president. 
Later he became the secretary of the or- 
ganization and still holds that position. 

It was not until 1922 that he conceived 
the idea of a national tree planting prop- 
aganda under the title of “Plan to Plant 
Another Tree” and organized the Tree 
Lover’s Association of America, and the 
success of this plan or organization has 
been so great that Young has suddenly 
found himself nationally famous.—Seed 
World. 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
A--erican Nurseryman. 








city of its executive officer on full time. 
His marked efficiency has done much to 
ward building up a strong trade organiza- 
tion for the Pacific Coast section. His ser- 
vices are justly regarded with high favor. 








CONTRACT NOW 
For next season’s Everbearing Straw- 
berry Plants. None better at any price, 
none so good at my contract price. Our 
stock is true to name, unmixed, healthy 
and bred for vigor and productiveness. 
Entirely sold out on plants for present 


delivery. 
CURTIS E. BOWMAN, Greenwood, Del. 











THIS SPACE 


$2.50 Per Month °"ésr Yearly 


Under less than yearly term: 
$2.80 Per Month 
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Bud Selection 

This subject has recently engaged the at- 
tention of fruit-growers in Australia, and 
Geo. W. Wickens, officer in charge of the 
West Australian fruit industry, writing in 
a recent issue of the “Fruit World of Aus- 
tralia,” associates himself with other cor- 
respondents in stressing the importance of 
bud selection. In the course of his letter 
he says: 

“I may state that when procuring buds 
and scions, I have, where possible, obtained 
them from trees of proved bearing habit, 
believing the same characteristic would be 
perpetuated. 

“It would appear, however, from tests 
begun in 1913 at Wisley, England, particu- 
lars of which are published in the ‘Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society,’ Septem- 
ber, 1922, Vol. XLVII, Parts 2 and 3, that 
a bud from a tree of shy bearing habits is 
just as likely to produce a tree of heavy 
bearing habit as not; and, vice versa, a 
bud from a tree of heavy bearing habit may 
develop into a pronounced shy-bearing tree. 

“Included in the tests mentioned was one 
where 25 Cox’s Pomona were worked on 
crab stock with buds taken from what the 
writer calls ‘good history trees,’ and 25 on 
the same stock with buds from ‘bad history 
trees.’ In one year the resultant trees pro 
duced fruits ranging in number from 112 
down to 4, with an average of 52 per tree 
on the ‘good history trees, and 230 down to 
0, with an average of 54 per tree, on the 
‘bad history trees’.” 

The writer states that undoubtedly 
methods of selection have played a very 
important part in the improvement of all 
kinds of plants, but such improvement al 
most always follows hybridization and seed 
selection, and to reason that a like result 
would follow bud selection is invalid. He 
affirms that, provided the tree is healthy, 
it will not matter how it behaved with re- 
gard to the actual fruits, for although sev- 
eral kinds of variation may be met with, 
some of which, taking the form of bud 
sports,may be perpetuated when propagated 
vegetatively, the very great majority of 
variations (amongst which he includes 
bearing habit) exhibited among individual 
trees of the same variety are not transmis- 
sible-—Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Trades’ 
Journal, May 19, 1923, pp. 626. 


For Texas Nursery Training 
Prof. E. J. Kyle of College Station, Texas, 
writes to Jno. S. Kerr, Sherman, Texas, as 
follows: 


I am enclosing copy of a four-year course 
which I would recommend for Nurserymen. 
All of these subjects are now being offered 
in the school of agriculture in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. The 
freshman and sophomore years are just the 
same as are required of all of our agri- 
cultural students, except that in the sopho- 
more year, the three subjects that are 
starred are required in this outline; where- 
as, in the regular course, a student would 
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have an opportunity of electing some other 
subject. In the junior and senior years you 
will note, that a number of subjects are 
marked elective. These, however, are all 
listed in our catalogue and are available to 
any student who selects them. 

There are a few subjects in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, such as animal 
husbandry and dairying, that might seem a 
little out of place for a man who is going 
into the Nursery business, but I do not 
believe this much information along this 
line will do any harm. You will note that 
in the freshman year, we require a full 
year’s work in Botany; whereas, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois does not require any 
Botany. I think our course has a distinct 
advantage in this respect. I really cannot 
understand how a course for Nurserymen 
can be built up without using Botany as a 
foundation subject. 

If you check up on the horticultural sub- 
jects and those that are closely related, I 
believe that you will find that our course is 
really better fitted for training Nurserymen 
than the one submitted by the University of 
Illinois. Please bear in mind that all of the 
subjects given in the course of study I am 
submitting to you are now being offered in 
this institution. 


At Springfield, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio, Nurserymen who at- 
tended the annual Nursery convention in 
Chicago were: Thomas A. McBeth and 
James C. Netts of the McBeth Nursery Co.; 
E. L. Shuey and William Hamilton of the 
Berryhill Nurseries; George Leedle of the 
Leedle Floral Co., and Harry Elwell of the 
American Rose and Plant Co. 

“The demand for evergreens has in- 
creased materially,” Mr. Netts said, “in the 
last few years. I believe that within the 
next few years the number of planting-size 
evergreens will decrease very much. I 
refer to evergreens four or five feet high. 

“There is still a good dmand for flow- 
ring shrubs and the increased demand for 
evergreens has been wonderful. It was al- 
so shown that the small house owner now 
thinks of his landscape planting along with 
the construction Of his home. In the past 
he built his house and did the landscape 
work afterwards, but now we are following 
the examples of England and other coun- 
tries, where the building and landscape ar- 
chitects work hand in hand.” 

Springfield grows about five million roses 
annually. Harlan P. Kelsey, who with Paul 
C. Lindley, visited Springfield after the 
convention noted the many hollyhocks 
there and suggested that the Chamber of 
Commerce take up the proposition of mak- 
ing Springfield the hollyhock city, just as 
Portland is known as the rose city. 


The old West Michigan Nursery farm 
near Eau Claire, which for the ten years 
has been owned by the Friday Brothers 
of Coloma, has been divided and sold. There 
were 109 acres set to apples, grapes and 
cherries which were in full bearing. Hale 
Tennant purchased 30 acres and W. A. Bir- 
ney 79 acres. 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
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PLAIN ond PRINTED 


LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO 





St rawberries. 


Summer and Fal! Beari 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Everbearing and standard varieties. 
We grow 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 annual- 
ly on new grounds. Raspberry _— 
and blackberry plants. 1,000,000 
paragus plants; best that is possible t to 
grow. 100,0 Horseradish. Concord 

grape vines. Write for prices. 
| “F."W. DIXON, HOLTON, KANSAS. 















NURSERY 


Headquarters For 


SMALL aa PLANTS and 
LINING OUT STOCK 


Strawberries Hardwood Cuttings 
Raspberries Iris Mulberries 
Dewberries Sage 

Blackberries Horseradish 
Elderberries Asparagus 

Currants Rhubarb 
Gooseberries Barberry Seedling 
Grape Vines Althea Seedling 
Privet Spirea Calyeanthus Seedling 


Hydrangea P.G. Layers Russian Olive Seedlings 
Gur Hat quotes lowest prices 


W N.Scarff & Sons, New Carlisle, O, 








GENUINE CAROLINA PEACH PITS 

Note that word “Genuine.” Due to 
shortage of 1923 Carolina crop, some 
of our competitors are offering 
Georgia seed. We will handle only 
Carolina pits, this season, same as 
heretofore. Orders will be entered 
and shipped in order received, as long 
as supply lasts. Still have limited 
quantity of 1922 seed on hand for 
prompt shipment. Carolina seed, only. 
Get our prices. 

Don’t Accept a Substitute 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co 
Pomona. N, C, 








E. P. BERNARDIN 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 
Parsons, Kanses 
Established 1870 


HEADQUARTERS for Barly Harvest 
B. B. root grown. 
SPECIALIZES IN 

AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVBET. 

BUNGEI CATALPA. 

BIOTAS. Best evergreens for the 
great southwest 

SHADE TRBPES. Large stock, all 
sizes. 

ORNAMENTALS. Grown for land- 
scape work. 


Correspondence solicited. 








Headquarters for Dewberry Plants 


CAN ALSO SUPPLY STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, ASPARAGUS ROOTS AND 
GRAPE VINES. 


V.R. ALLEN, SEAFORD, DEL, 








Landscape Photographs 


Every Landscapeman should use our photos 
when soliciting landscape orders. Our views 
are god and are doing fine for many nursery 
firms. Start now using them. 


Write for our numbered circular. 
B. F. Conigisky, 227 N. Adams St., Peoria. Ill, 











When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 


Wanted: EXPERIENCED NURSERYMAN 


One who thoroughly understands the 
growing of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
etc. ust be capable. ‘Excellent o por- 
tunity for advancement. Give experience 
and salary expected. 

Address P-25, Care American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Twice-a-month 
Nursery Trade Publicity 
On the Ist and the 18th 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 
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FOR SALE 


Berberry Thunbergii, 2 and 3 yr. 

Cal. Privet, all sizes. 

Apple, good assortment, 2 and 3 yr. 

Also Rose, Ampelopis, Veitchii, 
Peaches, Pear, Plum, Asparagus, 
Strawberry, Currants and Ornamental 


Stock. 
Write for price and stock wanted. 


Rockfall Nursery Co., 


ROCKFALL, CONN 








PEACH TREES, 2 YR. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET§ 
None better anywhere. 
Trade solicited. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERY CO., 
Williamsport, Md. 














FOR SALE: six or eight thousand 
BUDDED PEACH TREES 
Eight Varieties 


THE COVF NURSERY, 


F, B. LINN, LOUISIANA. MO. 














Office Man Wanted 


One that has had experience in success- 
ful nursery office. Must understand mod- 
ern office and accounting methods. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. State ex- 
perience and salary. 

Address 0-25, Care American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. 








Nursery Superintendent NANTED 

Applicant must have practical experi- 
ence in budding, grafting and propagating 
trees, shrubs and other nursery stock, and 
in the handling of men. Furnish refer- 
jences. Advise as to experience, salary and 
| family. Position now open. Middlewest- 
ern location. 
Address B-10, Care American Nurseryman, 

Rochester, N. Y. 








PEACH PITS 


Management, 25 Years Experience 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hickory, North Carolina 

















PEONIES 
Good 2-5 eye divisions $8—a 100 up. 
Hemerocallis fulva, $15—per 1000. 
Iris, named kinds, $2 per 100 up. 
Price list free. 


W.L. Lux, R.R 7, Topeka, Kan. 








FOR SALE— 


Nursery and Greenhouse with 5 acres of 
land on the Minidoka ya ma Project, 
well stocked; modern dwellin electric 
lights and power; good locat on; large 
surrounding territory. For further infor- 
mation and terms write 


RUPERT FLORAL CO., RUPERT, IDAHO 


THIS SPACE 
$2.50 Per Month Uxter Yeerv 


er A lication in both AMERICAN 
NURSERY and AMERICAN NURSERY 
TRADE BULLETIN: ——, Week. 


OneMonth : $2.80 in bo 

















When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nureeryman. 
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The Rose In America—By J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, editor of the American Rose An- 
nual. Cloth, 8 vo., pp. 233, illustrated in 
color. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.: American Fruits Pubg. 
Co., $3.15 postpaid. 

This book is unusual in that through the 
kindly indulgence of the publishers the 
author has been accorded the utmost free- 
dom in making it. Not many works are 
thus written, illustrated, printed and bound 
under one eye. The book was entirely 
completed within the Mount Pleasant Press 
of the J. Horace McFarland Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The author has long specialized in roses. 
Rose lovers will welcome especially this 











hed a 
J. HORACE McFARLANC; Harrisburg, Pa. 
Author of “The Rose In America” 





book resulting from close practical experi- 
ence and wide study. The title of the first 
chapter, “Is the Rose in America?” is an- 
swered by the statement that until re- 
cently most of the roses used in this coun- 
try were of foreign origin. The author 
shows that of late roses are being really 
produced in America. Rose stocks from 
Europe are still permitted entry, but in a 
short time quarantine 37 will probably shut 
them out. We can then all join with Mr. 
McFarland in his hope expressed through- 
out the first chapter of his book, that 
America will soon produce her own roses. 
This is the argument laid down by the 
American Nurseryman long before Mr. Mc- 
Farland became converted to the idea. At 
the 1923 convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen leading rose grow- 
ers of America declared that within the 
next two years America would be inde- 
pendent of foreign rose producers! The 
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American Nurseryman is the only horticul- 
tural publication in America that for years 
prophesied this result! 

In a most interesting manner Mr. Mc- 
Farland leads the reader directly into the 
subject with first a chapter on the usual 
roses and then a chapter on the unusual 
roses. The reader will surely want to start 
right out to practice, after reading the chap- 
ters, “Making Roses Grow and Bloom,” 
“The Art and Mystery of Pruning,” “Pro- 
tecting Roses from Insects and Diseases,” 
“Wintering Roses Anywhere,” “Rose Varie- 
ties.” Truly this book will find a welcome 
in every nature lover’s library. It has 
been beautifully bound in keeping with the 
subject. It is a most appropriate shelf com- 
panion for a file of the American Rose An- 
nual. 





The S. A. F. and O. H. Annual——-Published 
by the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists; official hand 
book for 1922. This is a valuable reference 
book for horticulturists generally. A great 
amount of statistical matter is intelligently 
presented. Space does not permit enumer- 
ation of the many subjects represented. 
Suffice it to say that every person interest- 
ed direcly in horticulture should possess a 
copy of this annual. Briefly, the contents 
include full information regarding the So- 
ciety of American Florists, its conventions, 
offspring organizations, etc., a summary of 
American horticulture in 1922, flower shows, 
necrology, etc.; current information, tariff, 
shipping regulations, etc.; horticultural di- 
rectories, organizations, miscellaneous data, 
tables, rules, etc. The editor, E. L. D. Sey- 
mour, deserves high credit for the excel- 
lent arrangement of the valuable matter 
he has assembled. $3 in stiff paper cover; 
$4 in cloth binding. New York; A. T. De- 
Mare Co., 448 W. 37th St. 


The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gar- 
dening—By Ernest Hilborn,, Valley City, N. 
D. A fine example of endeavor to provide 
genuine service is this booklet by the man- 
ager of the Northwest Nursery Company, 
Landscape Gardening is actually simplified 
by the character of the contents and the 
arrangement in this simple publication. It 
was prepared especially for the information 
of present and prospective customers of the 
company of which the author is the secre- 
tary. Attention was immediately attracted 
on the part of discerning Nurserymen and 
landscape workers and Mr. Hilborn has 
been busy for some time in supplying copies 
on request. The booklet was on view at the 
Chicago convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen where the high 
praise which has followed its appearance 
everywhere was further extended. The out- 
standing feature is the fact that the book- 
let actually covers the subject in a sketchy 
manner, giving the reader, in text and il- 
lustration a quick survey of the several 
branches of landscape gardening with basic 
principles stated briefly—an excellent in- 








PEACH SEED 


Several hundred bushels from crop 
1922. We offer these at 10c per ou 
while they last, sacked and F. O. 
here. There will be no seed worth Rem 
ing from crop 1923. 

VALDESIAN NURSERIES, BOSTIC, N. C. 
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troduction to the subject which ought to 
cause desire to pursue the subject further 
in more extended productions on the same 
line. In simple language maintained 
throughout the author in preface and in- 
troduction touches upon the beauty and im- 
portance of the subject, outlines the two 
types of landscape gardening, formal and 
natural, and then takes up entertainingly 
the home picture, the central feature, the 
open lawn, the offscape—vistas, foundation 
planting, border planting, the background, 
subduing the subdivisions, trees, com- 
promises, variety and finish. 

Describing the season’s change, for which 
provision has carefully been made by intelli- 
gent planting and arrangement to give a 
continuous picture, the author citing a cer- 
tain yard says: 

The season commonly spoken of as Fall 
is never known to this yard. When the 
frosts nip the foliage there are plenty of 
leaves that hold tight, but turn to autumn 
colors; hard maples, Japanese dwarf 
maples, quinceberry (cotoneaster), sumac 
and ivy, all unite in a wonderful season’s 
end display. Even when Autumn has passed 
and the snow arrives, a few well placed 
evergreens in the border, unite with berries 
of barberry, high bush cranberry and honey- 
suckle, to dispel the gloom and give a cer- 
tain warmth to the Home Grounds. 

The suggestions contained in the above 
description can be worked into every home 
planting. One should choose the varieties 
with a thought of having something for all 
times of the year. These should be placed 
so as to secure a shift in the places of in- 
terest from foundation to border, from bor- 
der to background, etec., as the different 
masses come into bloom. Then if one has 
chosen large dominant groups, a large num- 
ber of each variety, the satisfaction will be 
keen indeed. 

Horticulturists are just as busy and alert 
as mechanical scientists. Every season 
brings in new varieties of fruits, shrubs and 
flowers of truly wonderful improvement. 
One will find great satisfaction in adding 
each season, here and there, many of these 
new choice sorts, and should so place them 
that they will tone up the weaker spots in 
his planting picture. 

Just as ribbons and laces give an air of 
finish to our little school girl, so do flowers, 
especially the perennial flowers, planted 
along the edge of foundation and border, 
give a finish to our entire home picture. 
These furnish the color for the heavy 
greens. Many attempt to secure these flow- 
ers by planting annual seeds, but the satis- 
faction from these is very limited, the sea- 
son of bloom short, the work has to be done 
over each season, and is apt to be neglect- 
ed... This real satisfaction comes from per- 
manent planting of hardy perennials, such 
as peonies, phlox, iris, larkspur, hollyhocks, 
Shasta daisies, tulips and a wealth of 
others. Year by year the roots strengthen 
and when spring arrives, these strong roots 
begin to push and produce the plants that 
supply a quantity of bright colored bloom. 
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Roguing the Rows 

The following appears in the July 7th 
issue of the Rural New Yorker: 

“Right now is the time to throw out the 
‘misfit’ Nursery tree. It is a form of crime 
to wait until these trees are sold and come 
into bearing before detecting them. The 
new method is to compare the leaves. It 
has been found that each apple variety pro- 
duces a leaf which is as distinctly charac- 
teristic as the fruit. That is, the leaf of a 
Baldwin tree is as different in shape and 
general character from a Spy leaf as are 
the well-matured fruit of these varieties. 
This system has been well worked out, and 
an expert can go through the stock in a 
Nursery and identify the different trees. If 
any misfits are found they can be removed 
and the trees found true to name are certi- 
fied by experts. This plan is being followed 
in some Nurseries, and we think the plan 
will be generally adopted in the future. 
The Nurserymen should be first of all to 
promote such a plan, for if these ‘misfits* 
continue the business will be seriously in- 
jured.” 








E. C. HILBORN, Valley City, N. D. 
Author of “The Amateur’s Guide to 
Landscape Gardening” 





Missouri Nursery Inspector 

Speaking of Nursery inspections in Mis- 
souri, the Columbia Missourian says: 

The first to be inspected is the Stark 
Brothers Nursery in Louisiana, Mo., which 
is the largest Nursery in the world, having 
branches in Marionville, Mo., and in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, Indiana and Kansas. Its 
irispection will require the combined eff- 
orts of Neely Turner and O. C. McBride for 
several days. 

Turner will then tour the northern part 
of the state and McBride the southern 
part. Every tree and plant in every Nur- 
sery will be inspected for insect pests and 
plant diseases and any that are found to 
be infested will be condemned. The Nur- 
series will be reinspected in the fall. 
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QUERCUS PALUSTRIS 
(Pin Oak) 


FRAXINUS AMERICANA 
(White Ash) 


POPULUS NIGRA FASTIGIATA 
(Lombardy Poplar) 


ULMUS MONUMENTALIS 
(Cornish Elm) 
Ask for our prices before ordering 


AUDUBON NURSERY 


H. VERZAAL, General Manager 


WILMINGTON, P. 0. Box 275 N. C. 








GRAPE VINES 


A SPECIALTY 
ALSO 


CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES 


Best Wartetites. Well rcoted, 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIsT. 


TS. HUBBARD CO., Frepowis, x. 1. 








PEACH SEED 


Plant Tennessee Natural 
Peach Seed, 1922 Crop. 
Will be glad to quote prices 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 
Winchester, Tenn. 














Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence thods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, *-* Newark, New York 




















EVERGREENS 
For Lining Out 
Seedlings and transplants. 
Write for our price list. 
THE SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 
Est. 1871 
SCOTCH QROVE, IOWA. 
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Vincennes, Indiana 
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APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, PLUM 
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APPLE SEEDLINGS 
JAPAN PEAR SEEDLINGS 


Forest Tree Seedlings: | 
| BLACK LOCUST, HONEY LOCUST 
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To The Trade Only 


We grow and sell a general as- 
sortment of nursery stock. Strong 
on Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum and 
Prune, Fruit Tree Seedlings, 
Small Fruit Plants, and Portland 
Roses. 





Advance Price List now ready. 
If you do not have it, write and it 
will be mailed promptly. 


Remember we are 


Headquarters for Nursery Supplies 


PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY Co. 


$71 SANDY BOULEVARD, PORTLAND, OREGON 











Budded Roses - Fruit Trees 


Barberry and Privet, two year stock. 
Good stuff. Ask for our prices on any 
of the above. When in Newark, call 
on us. 


Silver Hill Nursery 
Charles E. Kelley, Prop. 
Newark, New York State 











COLOR PRINTING 
PLATE BOOKS 
MAPS and FOLIOS 


OF 
Horticultural Subjects 
From Actual Photographs 

COM PARE 
Our Work and Prices 
with that of others 
PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


Succeding the 
CHRISTY INC., Searle Building 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 








RELIABLE PECAN TREES 
We offer selected Pecan Trees, pro- 
duced by improved methods of care- 
ful bud selection which insure profit- 
able results for the planter. All stand- 
ard varieties. Make your reservations 
now. We grow other nursery stock, 
especially good budded and grafted 
Rose Bushes. 
Summit Nurseries, Monticello, Plorida 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and POWER LAWNMOWER 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for Gar- 
deners, Suburbanites, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen and Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co 
Uni. Av. S. E., 
Minneapolis, Mina. 


GLASS CLOTH 


A transparent waterproof fabric as efficient 
as glass for hotbeds, cold frames, etc., per sq. 
yd., 35e; 25 yds. at 32e; 50 yds. at Sle, 100 yds. 
at 29¢. Let us figure on your larger orders. 
For parcel post add Sc per yd. to above prices. 

Try it out now and be con 


Turner Bros., Bladen, Neb. 




















If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 
your copy for the mid-month AMERICAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN. 
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A Vicious Little Wasp is After the Japanese Beetle 


Seven years ago, concealed in imported 
azalea roots, on unsuspected grub reached 
this country from Japan. The destination 
of the roots was Burlington county, New 
Jersey. They got there and the grub came 
with them. It burrowed in the ground 
and hatched the Japanese beetle that al- 
ready has done much damage and threat- 
ens to do much more. 

The newcomer from the Orient is a 
beautiful copper insect, and its appetite 
is as voracious as its taste is indiscrimi- 
nate. It eats every growing thing in the 
vegetable world. Fruit trees, flowers, orna- 
mental shrubbery, weeds—whatever green 
thing that comes in its way is grist for 
its insatiable, devouring mill. It is esti- 
mated that over 200 species of plants al- 
ready have been victims of its powers of 
destruction. 

Charles H. Hadley, Government ento- 
mologist, is quoted as saying that at 
the time of the beetle’s first identification 
in a Nurseryman’s garden refuse at Cin- 
naminson, Burlington county, in 1916, only 
a dozen of the beetles were found. In the 
summer of 1920 close to 1,000 quarts of 
them were collected from a small area cen- 
tering about the spot where the original 
beetle was deposited. The infested area 
in New Jersey then covered only about 
half a square mile. Two years later it 
had spread to six and a half square miles, 
and the insect was across the Delaware 
River and in Pennsylvania, where it soon 
covered an area of eleven square miles. 
By that time ninety-two square miles of 
New Jersey territory had been invaded. 
In the summer of 1922 the infested re- 
gions were estimated at 270 square miles, 
while now they are placed at over 700 
square miles. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture as well as those of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania soon became aware of 
the beetle’s destroying power. Various 
destroying sprays were tentatively applied. 
Rigid quarantine measures were adopted. 
Produce laden trucks were seized at seg- 
regated district boundaries, their contents 
dumped and left go to waste at a loss of 
thousands of dollars. Children were offer- 
ed 60 cents for every quart of beetles 
they would collect. Little headway was 
made. The area of beetle devastation con- 
tinued to widen. 

In Japan, where this pest is known as 
the bean beetle, there are parasites which 
destroy it, or at least keep its marvelous 
reproductive powers within bounds. To 
Japan as well as to Hawaii, China and 
Korea the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture sent experts to investigate and 
ship here as many of these parasites as 
were found to be efficient. The first ship- 
ment, coming by the way of Seattle, 
reached Mr. Hadley’s laboratory in River- 
ton, New Jersey, a few lays ago. Among 
these new arrivals is a_ particularly 
vicious little wasp that has to be han- 
dled with care, for it stings at touch. But 
it burrows swiftly in the ground and in- 
stiuctively goes for the nearest Japanese 
beetle within reach, which it instantly 
attacks and destroys. 

This specimen with others are being 
turned loose as rapidly as possible. And 
none too soon. With farmers in three 
counties of New Jersey and in five coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania reporting total crop 
losses from the beetle the urgency of dras- 
tic action of some sort is sufficiently dem- 
onstrated.—New York Herald, July 17, 
1923. 





Plants For Irish Free State 

A summary of the restrictions governing 
the entry of foreign plants into the Irish 
Free State has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion with respect to the Order entitled, 
“The Destructive Insects and Pests (Ire- 
land) Order 1922.” At the request of the 
Free State, and for the information of the 
Department of Agriculture of the Irish 
Free State, and for the information of the 
appropriate inspection officials of the United 
States, this summer has been reproduced, 
together with a copy of the required in- 
spection certificate. Any one interested 
in getting the exact text of the Order can 
secure a copy by writing to the Minister 
for Agriculture, Irish Free State, Dublin, 
Ireland. —_——___— 

Gypsy Moth In Michigan 

Alarmed at information received that Nur- 
sery stock shipments have been received 
in Michigan from the New England states 
which are believed to be infested with the 
gypsy moth eggs, the state agriculture de- 
partment issued a warning to Nursery stock 
buyers in Michigan, says the Sturgis, Mich., 
Journal. 

Nursery stock buyers also were request- 
ed to advise the department at once rela- 
tive to any Nursery shipment that might 
have been received during the past few 
months from the New England states. 

The gypsy moth is a pest which has 
cost the state of Massachusetts over $5,- 
000,000. This moth, according to the Michi- 
gan department, attacks the foliage of any 
tree killing the tree in a very few weeks. 

Prof. L. R. Taft, who is making the inves- 


tigation, has already secured trace of over 
100 Nursery stock shipments into the state 
and he is investigating these as fast as 
possible. The pest has already been dis- 
covered in some western states but as far 
as known it has not secured a start in this 
state and it is the purpose of the depart- 
ment to check it as quickly as possible. 


Nematodes and Crown-gall 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

My attention has been called to a para- 
graph in the May number of the American 
Nurseryman at page 122, which contains 
the statement of Doctor Petrie of the De- 
partment of Plant Diseases at Syracuse 
University. , 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the information given there relates to 
root knot and root gall caused by nema- 
todes. This gall and the cause of it should 
not be confused with the crown-gall or 
hairy-root which is produced by a different 
organism, full information in regard to 
which may be obtained from Doctor Stew- 
art of the Experiment Station, Geneva, or 
of the Bureau of Plant Pathology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The nematode is not regarded a pest in 
the northern states, except possibly it 
might be introduced into the greenhouses 
and cause some damage. 

The statement that Doctor Petrie has 
made is correct but it will be noticed does 
not apply to the crown-gall or hairy-root 
which is an infection disease of Nursery 
stock. 

GEO. G. ATWOOD, 
Director, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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PLATES 


THOGRAPHS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


COLORED ™’ 


Plate Books, Circulars, Catalogues 
And Printed Forms 


Rochester Lithographing Co., Rechester, N.Y. 


or HAND PAINTS 

















matured. Safe 
guaranteed. 


M. L. TAYLOR, 





APPLE SEEDLINGS: Al! Grades 
APPLE GRAFTS: Piece or Whole Root 


Our seedlings will be late dug and well 
arrival 


and satisfaction 


Perry, Kansas 























~ LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CoO., 
DERRY, N. H. 
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Seedsmen Can Sell Nursery Stock 
L. L. Kumlein in Seed World 


Customers in the seed store can easily 
be influenced to buy in addition to seeds, 
a few rose bushes, a few shrubs, perhaps 
a shade tree, some evergreens or a few 
berry bushes This is the mose closely 
allied line to the seed trade that you can 
select. Seedsmen should handle Nursery 
stock in America, the same as they do in 
European countries, combining these two 
great branches of horticultural industry. 

If you have not the time yourseif to 
give attention to the sale of Nursery stock, 
why not make one of the clerks in your 
store the manager of your Nursery de- 
partment? Get him to send for some of 
the leading Nursery catalogs, get in touch 
with the wholesale growers in your lo- 
cality and secure a plate book and other 
helps which many of the leading Nursery- 
men are very glad to furnish. 

Do not overlook the ornamental as well 
as the fruit-bearing trees and _ shrubs. 
Evergreens especially should be included 
in your Nursery department. Evergreen 
sales average three or four times as much 
as the sales of deciduous trees, therefore, 
offering greater profit for selling, as a 
usual thing, than other Nurserystock. 

Make it a point to write to the trade 
papers for information telling them what 
you want to know about Nursery stock and 
they will help you as well as your assoc- 
iates in the business, to increase 
their volume of sales in a substantial way. 


seed 





Krider Nurseries’ New Plant 

At Middlebury, Md., work on the new 
Krider Nursery grounds has been progres- 
sing rapidly this summer. The storage 
buildings will have a capacity of 200 car- 
loads, one of the largest in the country. 
The storage plant consists of two large 
buildings, a building within a building with 
a large driveway extending around the en- 
tire inner structure. The inner building 
will be frost proof and will be so arranged 
that many men can work at one time on 
filling orders and none conflict with the 
others. The local company will make a 
specialty of carload orders within the next 
few years. 





County Agricultural Agent J. B. MoMur- 
try, Midland, Mich., is growing Christmas 
trees near Midland, starting with 3000 eight- 
year-old Norway spruce and planning an ex- 
tension to 20 acres with 1400 trees to the 
acre. 


Trade Associations 

American Aseociation of Nurserymen— 
Charles Sizemore, secy., Louisiana, Mo.; 
1924 Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
25-27. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
C. A. Tonneson, secy., Burton, Wash., Con- 
vention, July 17-19, Boise, Idaho. 

Western Nurserymen’s Association — 
George W. Holsinger, secy., Rosedale, Kan. 
Jan. 23-24, 1924, Kansas City, Mo. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association— 
Thomas B. Foster, secy., Denton, Tex. Sept. 
5-6, 1923, Dallas, Tex. 

Southern Nurserymen’s 
W. Fraser, secy., Birmingham, Ala. 
5-6, 1923, Atlanta, Ga. 

Eastern Nurserymen’s Association—F. F. 
Rockwell, secy., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Retail Association 
—C. H. Andrews, secy., Faribault, Minn. De- 
cember 18-20, 1923, St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—T. A. Torgeson, secy., Estevan, Sask., 
Canada. 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen— 
Wm. F. Miller, secy., Gloucester City, N. J. 

Pennsylvania Association of Nurserymen 
—Floyd S. Platt, secy., Morrisville, Pa. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 


Association—0O. 
Sept. 


—Winthrop H. Thurlow, secy.. W. New- 
bury, Mass., Jan. 1924, Hort’l, Hall, Boston. 
ton. 

lowa Nurserymen’s Association—R. 5. 


Herrick, secy., State House, Des Moines, la. 
Nov. 12, 1923. 

New York Nurserymen’s Association— 
Charles J. Maioy, secy., Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 7, 1924, Rochester, N. Y. 

Illinois Nurserymen’s Association—J. A. 
Young, secy., Aurora, Ill. Jan., 1924. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association— 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, secy., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association— 
R. B. Faxon, secy., New Haven, Ct. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—Clarence 
Siebenthaler, secy., Dayton, O. Jan. 24, 
1924, Columbus, O. 

Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
H. H. deWildt, secy., 521 Elmwood Ave,, 
Providence, R. I. 

Miseouri Nurserymen’s Aseociation— 
George H. Johnston, secy., Kansas City 
Nurs., Kansas City, Mo. Jan. 23, 1924, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Michigan Association of Nurserymen—C. 
A. Krill, secy., Kalamazoo. Dec. 1923. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
Donald D. Wyman, sec’y, N. Abington, Mass. 

Eastern Canada Nurserymen’s Assocla- 
tion—E. D. Smith, Winona, Ontario, presi- 
dent. 

California Assn. of Nurserymen—Chan- 
cellor K. Grady, Sec’y, 401 Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco. Oct. 15, 1923, San Francisoo. 


The 1923 meeting of the Southern Nur 
serymen’s Association will be held in At- 
lanta, Ga., Sept. 5-6 at the Piedmont hotel. 
O. Joe Howard is president; W. W. Hillen- 
meyer vice-president; O. W. Fraser, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., secy.-treas. 
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Berberry Thunbergii Seedlings 





Ampelopsis Veitchii Seedlings 





(Largest grower in the world of) 
Quality Stock at Quantity Prices 


Ampelopsis 

Ibota Privet Seedlings 

GENERAL LINE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTALS 
Let Us Quote on Your Wants 


C. E. Wilson & Company. 


ss Encl ti Seedli 


MANCHESTER, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Is accomplishing much for the Nursery Trade. 


The American Association of Nurserymen 


Practical Departments and Active Committees are at work. 
Are YOU a MEMBER? Write CHARLES SIZEMORE, Sec’y, LOUISIANA, MO., for full particulars. 


mevican“\ssociation ” Nurserymen 4 
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Offer our usual large 


Wayside Gardens 


assortment of 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, SA aL. PLANTS 
Roses and -. 








Hedge Plants 
FOR FALL 1923 


Prices and variety list ready now. 


the Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, in. 


1872 HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 1923 


Write for Trade List. 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS COMPANY 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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WE SUGGEST RESERVATION OF ADVERTISING SPACE NOW 
FOR THE COMING ACTIVE MONTHS 


«American Nurseryman 


Every Advertisement is repeated in the AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN, thus covering the Trade. 
See Schedule of Information on other page of this issue. Ought your two-inch card to be standing regularly in the 
“Directory of American Plant Propagators,” as in this issue. $5.00 per month for 2-inch space under yearly term. 


Chief Exponent of the 
American Nursery Trade 














AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE. NUT GROWING, 


Any of the following beoks will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB'’G CO., 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


American Apple Orchard 


Bt a dhe Whe cccwceecs, Games $1.90 
American Fruit Culturist 
By John J. Thomas............. 3.65 


American Fruit Farm—F. N. Tarorpe 2.65 
American Grape Culture—Munson.. 2.65 
American Grape Growing and Wine 


Making—George Husmann ..... 2.15 
American Horticultural Manual 
By Budd-Hansen, two vols.... 3.30 


American Peach Orchard—Waugh.. 1.90 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Piants.. 2.15 
Bush Fruite—By F. W. Card........ 3.15 
California Fruits and How to Grow 
Them—E. J. Wickson, A. M ... 4.15 


Citrus Fruite—J. E. Coit........... 3.40 
Commercial Apple Industry of North 
IID, cada ¥ en dances cess canes 3.65 
Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits 
My UT. ©. TROGTIGR: 2 oo ccs cidbees 6.20 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh......... 1.00 


Farm Bureau Movement—O. M. Kile 2.15 
Fertilizers and Crops 

By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke......... 3.40 
Fertilizere—Edward B. Voorhees... 2.65 
Field Notes om Apple Culture 


By Dr. L. H. Bailey............. 90 
First Principles of Soil Fertility 

By BOR VEVIMR......-.0scapes- 1.50 
Forests of N. Y. State—Recknagel.. 2.65 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions..... 2.75 
Fruit Garden-—P. Barry............ 2.40 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing—Waugh 1.90 
Fruit Insects—Crosby............... 3.90 
Fumigation Methods ..............-. 1.90 


Gardening for Pleasure—Henderson. 2.15 
Gardening for Profit—Henderson.... 2.15 
Grape Growers Guide—Chorlton.... 1.65 


Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller....... 2.15 
Greenhouse Construction—Taft..... 2.40 
Greenhouse Management—Tatft...... 2.40 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Sheliters....... 1.00 


Roses—How to Grow—Robert Pyie.. 1.50 
injurious Insecte—F. L. Washburn... 2.65 
Insects of Economic Importance— 


ee ae 2.15 
Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard..... 6.30 
Insects and Ineecticides—Weed..... 2.15 


Insect Pests of Farm, Orchard and 
Garden—Sanderson and Peairs.. 4.65 


irrigation for the Orchard—Stewart 1.75 
Land Drainage—Joseph H. Jeffrey.. 2.15 
Landscape Gardening — Downing’s 
Famous Work—10th Edition— 
Revised by Waugh............. 6.00 
Landscape Gardening— House and 
Garden’s Book of Gardens, 9!/2 x 


12/44, 400 Illustrations.......... 5.15 
Landscape Gardening Kemp—Re- 

vised by F. A. Waugh.......... 2.15 
Landscape Gardening—Maynard.... 2.65 
Landscape Gardening— The Small 

Place—By Elsa Rehmann....... 3.65 


Landscape Gardening—Cridland..... 2.65 
Landscape Gardening— The Com- 
plete Garden—aAlbert D. Taylor. 6.15 
Landscape Gardening—O. C. Simonds 6.15 
Manual American Grape Growing— 
BL ved iedcecasecseyeccoe nes 3.40 
Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.... 1.90 
Manual of Fruit Diseases—L. R. 


Hessler, H. H. Whetzel......... 3.15 
Manual of Fruit iInsects—M. V. 
Slingerland, C. R. Crosby....... 3.90 


Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey. 3.40 
Manual Tropical and Sub-tropical 

Fruite—Popenoe ............... 3.90 
Manual ot Tree Diseases—Rankin... 3.40 
Manual of Vegetable Garden Insects 

By Crosby & Leonard.......... 2.90 
Manures and Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 2.65 
Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown.... 1.90 
Modern Propagation Tree Fruite—... 


Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan. . 6.30 
Nursery Manual—Dr. L. H. Bailey... 2.65 
Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 2.65 
Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.... 2.15 
Nut Growing: Latest Information; 
Guide to Propagating—By Rob 
ES onc ad wal «cee aene 2.65 
Old Time Gardens—Alice M. Earle.. 2.65 
Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long. 2.15 


Principles of Floriculture........... 3.40 
Parsons on the Rose—Parsons...... 1.75 
Peach Culture—J. A. Fulton........ 1.65 
Peach Growing—By H. P. Gould.... 2.65 
Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn..... 1.35 





NURSERY PRACTICE 


Prices subject to change. 


Plant Propagation; Greenhouse and 
Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains.. 2.40 
Plant Physiology—B. M. Duggar.... 3.00 
Pomology, Text-book of—Gourley... 2.75 
Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller.... 2.15 
Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard... 1.00 
Practical Tree Repair—Peets...... 2.65 
Principles of Agriculture—Bailey... 2.00 
Productive Orcharding—F. C. Sears. 2.65 
Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey 2.65 


Principles of Pruning—Kains....... 2.65 
Pruning Manual—By L. H. Bailey... 2.65 
Putnam’s Garden Hand Book....... 2.00 
Quince Culture—W. W. Meech...... 1.35 
How To Grow Roses—Robert Pyle.. 1.50 
Rose—li. B. Ellwanger............. 140 
Rose in America—McFarland....... 3.15 
Sales Promotion By Mail........... 2.15 
Small Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller.. 1.76 
Soils—E. W. Hilgard............... 4.25 
Soils—Lyon-Fippin-Buckman ....... 3.40 
ee See 2.40 
Soils—By Charles W. Burkett....... 1.90 
Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed....... 1 00 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Edited by L. H. Bailey. In six vol- 
umes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 text 
engravings. 96 sepia halftones. 
500 collaborators. May be had 


on installment payments....... 40.00 
Strawberry in North America—S. W. 
I deal ra cheetah dda 1.90 


Strawberry Growing—S. W. Fletcher 2 40 


Success in the Suburbs—John R. Mc- 

Ss oC 2.15 
Successful Fruit Culture—Maynard 1.76 
Surgeon's Philosophy—Dr. R. T. 

et io ok a ok be be 3.15 
Systematic Pomology—Waugh...... 1.90 
Ten Acres Enough—-I. P. Roberts... 1.75 
Wild Fruits, How to Know—Peterson 2.15 
Wind and Weather—McAdie....... 1.40 





A paper which gives the best value for 
the money to the reader will give the 
best value to the advertiser as well. | 
don’t think there is any argument about 
the soundness of thie view.—H. Dumont, 
Chicalo, Hl., in Printer’s Ink. 








Insecticides and Fungicides........ 3.20 Plieturesque Gardens—Henderson.... 2.26 

irrigation Farming—L. M. Wilcox... 2.40 Plant Breeding—By Dr. L. H. Bailey 3.40 
= = en ene Se 
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